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CALCULATING ROMEOS. 
A ene can be more contemptible than the life of a man 


who makes a show for a few years that he may marry an 
heiress. He lives a purely selfish existence ; he is a mere cumber- 
er of the ground. Tobe the accomplished man of society he may 
cultivate a few gifts and graces, but he has no true manhood. He 
may be a convenient man to ask to dinner, an eminent club favor- 
ite; he puts down a very handsome contribution to every ball list 
and every fashionable charity; he should send good bouquets, be 
well mounted at the hunt; he must be one of those colorless, civ- 
il, useless nonentities whom society loves; he must have no dis- 
agreeable family connections. He will then be asked where the 





heiresses go. He 
must be seen at ev 
ery tea, ball, recep- 
tion; he must give 
an occasional the 
atre party; he must 
know how to be 
mean, and snub al) 
the people who have 
been civil to him, 
only inviting those of 
the highest 
who have snubbed 
him; he must be 
a pure and perfect 
snob. He will then 
be spoken of as a 
man of the 
highest fashion and 


fashion 


r 
young 


of excellent man 
ners. He must have 
that air of cold 


blooded ingratitude 
which none but real 
snobs know, and a 
perfect blindness in 
seeing his friends of 


the past; he must 
do the opulent bach- 
elor business for a 


while, and adopt the 
languid crutch and 
toothpick style; he 
must fill his rooms 
with bric-a-brac and 
Eastlake furniture, 
and give very re- 
cherché little 
pers. But if he 
wants an _ heiress 
who knows the value 
of her money he 
must not appear fast 
or dissipated; he 
should at least seem 
very respectable. 
The marriage mon- 


sup- 


ey market is most 
vigorous in large 
cities, where an heir- 
ess rarely gets 


through her first win- 


ter. The pursuit is 
sometimes disgust- 
ing, but the “end 


justifies the means” 
such at least is the 
worldly maxim. 

But even in this 
worldly and_ selfish 
world there 
be an etiquette. 
There is a becoming 
ton in everything 
“ One of the most im- 
portant points in life 
is decency, which is 
to do what is prop- 
er and when it is 
proper,” says Lord 
Chesterfield. A man, 
to enter the matri- 
monial money mar- 
ket, must be a gilded 
Turveydrop—all de- 
portment. He must 
appear to be all that 
is good, proper, and 
deferential. If he 
has claims to an ex- 
alted social position, 
let him air those 
claims well. Let him in some way convince the lady’s family that 
he looks down upon them. He should utter only vague common- 
places. Nothing passes so current in society as conve 


should 





Fig. 1.—Creépetine Costume. —Fronr 


sational in- 
anities and fossil facts well polished into inexpressive smoothness. 
If he can simulate a passion for the young lady, so much the bet- 
ter. If he cannot, a lofty superiority and an air of giving them the 
best article of a husband that they can buy for money has as- 
suaged many a vulgar family who need position and are willing 
to pay for it. 

The etiquette of such a marriage is as formal and as studied as 
that of any other recognized institution. If a man marries a wo- 
man for her money, he should never let her suspect it; he should 
be studiously attentive and kind. Indeed, much could be urged in 
the way of every-day politeness upon even loving husbands who 








For description see Supplement. 


support their wives handsomely. If marriage becomes 
exchange, a means to an end, the husband should pay his 
by being remarkably attentive. Heiresses are very much attended 
to in the world of society. Their rent-roll is discussed, and it is 
ascertained to a nicety. They are sometimes injured by the fact, 
as they often come to believe that they are solely valued for their 
money. 

Some heiresses, however, marry good men of real character, who 
determine to repay the money obligation by a life of devotion. 
These matches are often very happy ones. Rich people of both 
sexes have hearts, and often make good marriages and are very 
happy. 

But when heiresses marry calculating Romeos, who use their 


a stock- 
interest 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 


—[For Back, see Page 525.] 


wife’s money for their own pleasure, and neglect and insult the 
woman who has benefited them, then come misery, scandal, and, 
as we see every day, the divorce court. 

The people who, as in Europe, marry their children to each other 
without speaking of love, demand that each shall bring something 
to the common fund; indeed, if the money question comes in, it 
would seem to be the best and most honest arrangement to not al- 
low an impecunious man to be wholly supported by a rich woman. 

American etiquette does not yet arrange itself for the mariage 
de convenance. Although a man who has married for money may 
have a social pre-eminence for a while, there is a class to whom he 
always looks up, and who, he feels, do not always respect him: 
those are the hard-working, successful professional or mereantile 
men who have made their own way. There is something much 


Fig. 2.—Borperep Cuattt Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 5 
For description see Supplement. 


more handsome in the full-blooded, high-mettled racer de- 
pends on his own speed and strength than in the fat, 
coach-horse that is fed and pampered. The ec 





that 





mntrast is disadvan- 
tageous and humiliating. There is no admiration felt by 
mankind for the man who is simply fortunate as for him who de- 


serves fortune. 


Money is a very good thing to have if it is not the only attrae- 


tion. There should always be a shot in the locker a wise pro 
vision against prolonged illness, against children’s nee ds, their ed 
ucation and clothing. Well-bred poor married pec suffer untold 
tortures in not being able to educate their childre according to 


their rank in life. 
It is not strange that parents who have felt the evils of poverty 












are anxious that 
their children should 
make rich mar 
riages. Thereis no 
Want so perceptibl 
to maturity as that 
of money ; it is in its 
way evervthing; but 
parents who have 
married for love 
should not ignore 
or torget their own 
early happiness, nor 
the strong attraction 
which brought them 
together 

Althor 1 there is 
n -against 
i marriage tor mon 
ey, on the othe 
hand, much can be 
urged against an im 
provident marriage 


for women who have 
been gently reared 
Knowing how much 


they need Juxury 
many worldly we 
men determine to 
marry for money, 
and become perfect 
robber baronesses, 
sallying forth from 
their castles armed 
to destroy. Such 
women never love 
deeply or passion 
ately. They are so 


cial chameleons, tak 


ing the color of the 


times, They are 
full of subserviency 
to those high in 
place and power 


Such a woman plays 
her part in fortune’s 
pageant, and plays 


it well ; but woe unto 
the child that is born 
unto her! She pre 
fers her little dog 
Some of these world- 
ly women who enter 
into the money mar 
ket are butchers in 
disguise; they are 
Neros, Caligulas 


They show ferocity 
toward their rivals, 
egotism and selfish- 
ness toward the men 





whose money they 
are spending. They 
are like the tigress 
that eats her victim 
while still alive. A 
woman of this char- 
acter will flirt, and 
get a divorce, while 
her husband will 
suffer his wrongs in 
silence. 

Such is the wrong 
side of the tapestry. 
No wonder that 
the consideration of 
such crimes has 
driven many an heir- 
ess out of society, 
and many a woman 
who is afraid of her 


ten pt itions ! She 
may see a friend of her youth who has made ar 


h marriage, and 
what good or happiness has come to her ? 


» has very hand 
some clothes and a handsome house, high-stepping bays and fine 
carriages, but her husband will not put five dollars in her purse 
He treats her meanly, and says women do understand the 
they spend it foolishly—not 





not 





value of money—they give it away 
considering that many women in the world are providing all the 
money that the husband spends. One would think that the cal 
culating Romeo would dislike to go to his wife for money. “ Please, 
dear Juliet, to give me a ducat,” does not sound very heroic. A 
man, however, often spends his wife’s fortune heroically, and calls 
it his. She ought to be grateful, he says, if | 
it on her rivals. 

While it is degrading to see a man marry for money simply, it 





1e does not spend 
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is still more degrading and foolish for a woman 
to marry merely for money, thus showing herself 
willing to sacrifice all that is most sacred to wo- 
man for what money can buy. How many a wo- 
man do we see dragging a rich, vulgar husband 
about who is merely an appendage to her dia- 
monds! How many an educated woman blushes 
for her husband’s grammar! Who shall portray 
that more than Spartan endurance with which 
these women hide the vulture despair which is 
preying on their vitals? “ With what pardonable 
artifice will they blandly smile—a smile like that 
of St. Agnes at the stake, or like the sunshine 
on an overflowing voleano!” The sufferings of 
women who have married uncongenial men would 
fill volumes. 

The English aristocracy is full of this sort of 
thing. A pretty, portionless Lady Sarah ‘must 
marry money. How well Mrs. Uliphant paints 
the picture in her novel Zhe Ladies Lindores ! 

-the vulgar, dreadful man of whom his delicate 

is afraid, and who does not learn how to 
treat her, but who has enjoyed the double tri- 
umph of humiliating the poor aristocrats and 
seeing the dowager thrust her elegant girl under 
his dreadful nose 

American parents have been known to force 
their daughters to marry men they did not love 
for money. We see their pale faces in the Ave- 
nue. Wehave American mammas who call drunk- 
“youthful escapade,” vulgarity “ bonho- 
and licentiousness “the sowing of wild 

’ if a man has a great deal of money. There 
is no such golden mirror as money ; it trans- 
mutes everything into virtue. However, some- 
times the money disappears and the man re- 
mains; then the unloving wife is indeed to be 
pitied, for matrimony is a very hard road to 
travel at the best. Some one has lately written a 
funny book, How to be Happy though Married.* 
And the man who has married an heiress who 
turns out to have no money, where is he? Cal- 
culating Romeo must now work, and work 
hard. Very few men who have possessed a for- 
tune, who lose it late in life, can make another 
one. It is the man whose energies have been 
stimulated early by necessity who makes the for- 
tune, and if that is lost can make another. Dame 
Necessity is a great school-mistress, but she can 
do little for a calculating Romeo who has been 
disappointed. A calculating Romeo who marries 
a vulgar heiress generally gets his punishment in 
this life. He will be perpetually shocked with 
her manners, her voice, her style of dress. She 
may even take him to Europe, flirt with her 
courier, and elope with a French marquis who 
turns out to be a barber. 


enness 


Such is the worldly view of the marriage ques- 
tion, such is the matrimonial money market, such 
the calculating Romeo. Human nature is not 
all venal. But we must recognize the grow- 
ing danger of things. In America, where every 
man has a chance, where estate and title are not 
inherited, we should have no such thing as the 
mariage de convenance. It is, however, becoming 
too much a recognized institution. 

No doubt the human heart is the same in all 
ages—frivolous, tragic, romantic, selfish, cold, 
everything by turns. There will always be the 
elopement, the love-match, the marriage for mon- 
ey, but the last is the worst for the republic. 
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FAIR BARBARIANS. 
N R. MATTHBW ARNOLD has divided 


the modern English nation into three 
yzreat classes: barbarians, the aristocracy ; 
Philistines, the great middle class; and 
populace; and his nomenclature has passed 
into the domain of English classics. With- 
out rehearsing the reasons for his classiti- 
cation, an abridged definition of barbari- 
ans will help us to understand why so 
many American women place themselves 
amongst that selfish host. The barbarians 
are not without merit, but their prominent 
characteristic is the “passion for doing as 
one pleases,” regardless of others’ comfort. 
If in addition to the significance of the 
term barbarian as implied by Mr. ARNOLD, 
we add the definition as given in a good 
dictionary, our title may be plainly trans- 








lated into rude women, and against such a 
class a firm protest should be made by all 
well-bred Christian women. 

Rudeness is a quality ordinarily credited 
to those of low social rank or extreme youth, 
and we hear rude boys or men more fre- 
quently criticised than girls or women; but 
our observation for some years and in sev- 
eral American cities induces us to think that 
active public selfishness, which constitutes 
rudeness, is by po means, nor indeed chietly, 
a masculine quality. What woman does not 
dread to enter a street-car full, or rather 
half full, of women? There may be plenty 
of room for the added passenger, but the 
“ladies” occupying seats pay no heed to the 
rights of others, sit at an angle which makes 
two persons occupy the space intended for 
three, exhibit a pouderous inertia when re- 
quested to “move up a little, please,” and 
frequently look daggers at the rash con- 
ductor or officiously amiable passenger who 
tries to make room for the last-comer. 

It is too often a woman who in the or- 
dinary railroad passenger car (one buys ex- 
emption from barbarianism in a Pullman 
car) ensconces herself in one-half a seat be- 
side bag and shawl, and turns a blind eye 
to the timid late arrival—generally anoth- 
er woman—who meekly asks, “Is this seat 
engaged, ma’am ?” 

Do not women invariably push and jostle 
each other at the railroad depot gate, for- 
getting that it is impossible for two persons 
to pass through the same opening at the 
same instant of time? 

At the theatre, is it not a woman who dis- 
turbs her neighbors by giggling and audi- 
ble comment? Do not women, indifferent 
to others’ comfort, carry bonuet - shields, 
which seriously interfere with the stage 
view, and practically limit the outlook from 
otherwise desirable seats ? 

Go into any popular fancy or dry goods 
store where the customers are mainly wo- 
men, and one is struck by the lack of con- 
sideration and courtesy for each other shown 
by the shoppers, and when women are em- 
ployed as clerks, by the frequent exchange 
of sharp and rude remarks between pur- 
chaser and seller. 

Even in church, where one is taught that 
class distinctions and privileges should be 
ignored, what woman does not shrink from 
being shown as a stranger into a pew part- 
ly occupied by women, the pioneers so evi- 
dently show their unwillingness to move 
up? 

We beg the question, supposing our read- 
ers to admit these allegations as just, and 
borne out by their experience, and ask, 
“What is the explanation of such unwo- 
manly conduct in public of women toward 
members of their own sex ?” » 

Two explanations suggest themselves, 
and both seem partly to explain the strange 
fact of woman’s public selfishness. 

Returning to Mr. ARNOLD’s character- 
istic of the English barbarian, “a passion 
for doing as one pleases,” we in this “ pas- 
sion” discover a clew to the frequent rude 
conduct of the feminine barbarian. It isa 
maxim in ethics that the undue restraint of 
any natural instinct leads to license in its 
indulgence, once that false or unjust restraint 
be removed. Now women, as a class, are not 
very free to do as they please ; indeed, one of 
the galling effects of the ordinary “ status” 
of women is that they enjoy much less free- 
dom in small matters — unimportant, per- 
haps, but touching one’s personal comfort 
and convenience—than men. They are 
bound by conventionality, parental and 
marital tyranny (even though the tyranny 
of affection), and their common condition 
of tinancial dependence. The very bless- 
ings of their lives—home ties and duties— 
tie them in all directions, from the pettiest 
details of daily living up to the most serious 
responsibilities of life; they live and move 
and have their being, naturally—and, alas! 
artificially also—in an atmosphere of sup- 
pression or repression of personal prefer- 
ences and opinions. Some of the results of 
this state of things are generally recognized 
and regretted, and in large matters are rap- 
idly being reformed and modified, but the 
ordinary woman (numerically ninety-nine- 
one-hundredths of womankind) has hardly 
yet been touched—certainly not yet eman- 
cipated into that liberty which is wholly 
and unseifishly a law unto itself—by the 
liberalizing tendencies of the thoughtful, 
generous public opinion of to-day: so she is 
still in that bondage which cultivates self- 
ishness from mere self-defence. 
quence 


As a conse- 
she exhibits that selfishness—the 
human passion to do as one pleases—when- 
ever the chance presents itself to do so 
without any fear of the consequences, and 
these opportunities naturally oceur in pub- 
lic, when brought into irresponsible and tem- 
porary contact with strangers aud equals, 
i. ¢., other women. 

Another reason for that indifference to 
the rights and feelings of others which wo- 
men show in the street-car, the railroad, the 
theatre, the house of prayer, we regretfully 








find in an American habit which is rather 
a source of national pride, but, like many 
other good things, has led to great abuse— 
we mean the over-indulgence of children, 
particularly girls. Home rule or restraint is 
not popular with us as a people, and fool- 
ishly indulgent parents train up spoiled and 
selfish daughters, who display their selfish- 
ness at home in their treatment of their 
parents, and abroad in the rudeness on 
which we have been commenting. If our 
young girls are not taught, when young and 
in the family, politeness and unselfishness, 
we need not look for these qualities in the 
public demeanor of women. 

Revenons &@ nos moutons. The barbarian 
metaphor may suggest a cure as well as a 
key to the anomaly of rude American wo- 
men, for Mr. ARNOLD continues, “ Far with- 
in, and unawakened, lie a whole range of 
powers of thought and feeling,” to which, 
from the circumstances and training of their 
lives, there is little or no access. As the 
disadvantageous influences of women’s lives 
are ameliorated, and the humane and femi- 
nine qualities of kindness and courtesy are 
called upon to inspire the public as well as 
the private and domestic conduct of wo- 
men, feminine barbarians will, let us hope, 
become, if not an extinct, certainly a scarce, 
variety of womankind. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MYTH OF THE IDLE GRADUATE. 


™ OETHE says that it is only needful to repeat 
G a thing often enough and everybody will 
end by believing it. There are already growing 
up certain myths about our public-school system, 
which proceeded originally trom persons of small 
experience, and have been taken up and repeated 
by other persons of still less, so that now they 
are confidently believed by large numbers of per- 
sons. One of these is what may be called the 
myth of the idle graduate—the tradition, namely, 
that the community is full of useless persons, un- 
able to earn a living or do any service in the 
world, who are high-school graduates, and who, 
but for that fact, would be industrious, self-re- 
specting, and serviceable. Each person who re- 
peats and enlarges this myth» claims to know 
some one or more persons who, even after a high- 
school course, are inefficient, incapable, or silly. 
From this it is an easy step to iufer that tie high- 
school has made this unsatisfactory person what 
he or she is; and it is another easy inference to 
point out that probably all the classmates of this 
unfortunate exemplar are as bad or possibly 
worse. Like the traveller who, generalizing from 
his first landlord and landlady, wrote down in his 
diary that all the men in Alsace squinted and all 
the women were red-haired, so these reasoners 
assume that the whole high-school system of the 
nation is a failure, because of the undeniable fact 
that Michael Smith, even after going through the 
whole course prescribed by that institution, ap- 
pears to be very nearly as foolish and imprac- 
ticable as he was before. 

it may be said, possibly, in behalf of the high- 
school system, that there are certain things which 
neither that form of teaching nor any other can 
accomplish. One of these is to overcome entire- 
ly all hereditary traits, and to make, as the rus- 
tic orator eloquently remarked, “ the incompetent 
competent, the intemperate temperate, and the 
industrious dustrious.” Neither high-school nor 
academy nor college can thorougtly eradicate 
what is born into a child, or give the boy who 
was bred in a hovel among drunkards quite so 
good a chance as one who was moulded among 
heroes and saints. The most that can be claim- 
ed is that, on the whole, these institutions accom- 
plish all that can be expected of them ; that they 
bring merit to the front, and confer some good 
even on those of inferior merit. The test of this 
is to be found in the experience of successive 
generations ; and the best proof that this expe- 
rience goes all one way is in the steady growth 
of superior instruction in our towns and cities 
and counties and States. For, as I have before 
had occasion to point out in these columns, our 
whole public-school system is a thing evolved or 
developed among an essentially frugal, hard- 
headed, and rather unsentimental people; and 
the wide consent among this race of people in 
every locality in favor of the high-school system 
is, on the whole,a sufficient proof that it turns 
out a class of graduates who are a help to their 
parents, and not an incubus upon them. Were 
it otherwise, it needs but little acquaintance with 
our people to know that the whole system would 
long since have been thrown overboard. 

lt is a farther proof of this claim that no one 
who disputes it has thus far offered to contro- 
vert it by any show of comparative statistics. 
If our high-school graduates fail in the practical 
affairs of life, it surely would not be hard to 
demonstrate it by simply tracing for a few years 
the course of these young persons in some small 
town or city where every one knows every one 
else. Now this is the very thing that has been 
done on the other side; and it has always turned 
out that the bulk of these graduates were en- 
gaged in respectable and useful occupations. 
‘lake, for instance, this detailed statement, which 
appeared a few years since in the New England 
Journal of Education, and was prepared by Mr. 
E. O. Hovey, of the high-school at Newark, New 
Jersey. He kept a record of the first 131 boys 
graduated from that school after his connection 
with it as teacher, and their occupations were as 
follows: artistic decorator, 1; in banks, 10; 
book-keepers, 10; civil engineers, 7; clergymen, 
3; clerks, 18; carpenters and builders, 3; con- 
tractor, 1; druggists, 3; dentist, 1; farmers, 2; 





lawyers, 20; manufacturers, 19; butchers, 2; 
merchants, 7; physicians, 14, printers, 2; ste- 
nographer, 1; teachers, 7; and not one idle. Of 
the young ladies graduating during the same time 
192 were teaching in the schools of Newark. Now 
unless it can be shown that there is something 
unique and exceptional in the schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, or something novel and unexampled 
in human nature there, it is fair to suppose that 
what is true of that city may be true of other 
places. Especially if his crowning remark as to 
the boys, “Not one idle,” is to be taken as the 
standard, what becomes of the Myth of the Idle 
Graduate ? 

If the complaint be made that the facts here 
given are unsatisfactory because they show too 
large a proportion of young persons engaged in 
what are commonly .considered the higher and 
more lucrative pursuits, the answer is that this 
is not the point now involved. The question is 
whether the graduate of the high-school is shift- 
less, incapable, unemployed, not whether, being 
employed, he is engaged in the precise work you 
think best for him. Moreover, as to the kind of 
work, it is fairly to be said that this is just what 
the high-school is for, to select the brightest and 
most industrious students, and prepare them for 
the more responsible, and therefore more lucra- 
tive, vocations of life. If these pursuits are better 
paid, it is only a just requital for the greater sac- 
rifices made by the pupil or his parents to carry 
him through the high-school course. With the 
constant pressure to our shores of the brute force 
and unorganized intellect of other countries, it is 
the express mission of our high-schools to fur- 
nish the leaders and organizers of that mass; 
to take the very children of those raw immigrants 
and make them into guides and superintendents 
and business managers for the next batch of ar- 
rivals. It is for this, rather than to make 
good mechanics and handicraftsmen—important 
though that be—that our higher schools exist. 
When Rey. Increase Mather took the presidency 
of Harvard College, his son said he did it in or- 
der, not to build the building alone, but the build- 
ers—non lapides dolare sed architectos—and some- 
thing like this is the mission of our high-schools, 


T. W. i. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VIL—MONDAY. 
gm proverb that the morning hour has gold 


in its mouth justifies itself more thoroughly 
on Monday than on any other day in the week. 
The necessary that accompanies 
washing-day in even the best-regulated house- 
holds renders the mistress anxious to get the 
sound of the serubbing and the steam of the 
suds out of the way as speedily as possible. 

To this end the family are usyally summoned 
to an earlier breakfast than is their wont. The 
advantages of this plan are manifold. Sunday’s 
rest should have prepared the members of the 
household for a willing resumption of every-day 
duties, while at the same time it has probably 
allowed little tasks to accumulate. If there are 
children in the house, their lessons generally need 
to be glanced over before school, and the elders 
are glad of the additional half-hour that means 
so much more then than at any other time in the 
day. 

“If I lose fifteen minutes in the morning, I 
chase after it all day and never catch it,” said a 
brisk house-keeper, whose friends marvelled how 
she managed to accomplish so much. It is real- 
ly no harder to rise at seven than at half past, 
and the moments thus gained seem to double 
themselves before nightfall. 

The breakfast should be a simple one that will 
not detain the maid too long from the tubs, and 
that will allow her to pick over the clothes and 
put them in soak before she has to serve break- 
fast. Many mistresses prefer having this part 
of the work done overnight. It undoubtedly 
makes the washing easier, as less rubbing is re- 
quired where the garments have been well soak- 
ed, but the choice of thus beginning her laundry- 
work Sunday evening or postponing the added 
labors until Monday morning should be left to 
the maid. It is demanding a good deal to insest 
that part of the prized “evening out” should be 
spent in this occupation. If the clothes are not 
put into the water until the morning, a little 
household ammonia should be poured in with 
them to “loosen the dirt.” 

The mistress’s eye is needed here, as everywhere 
else in the house. The crispness and freshness 
that characterize properly laundried garments are 
so largely contingent upon these preliminaries 
that too close care can hardly be paid to them 
The sorting should be carefully done. Unless 
the mistress is fully satisfied of the maid’s skill 
and discretion she should have the task per- 
formed under her own direction for a few weeks, 
until the modus operandi is thoroughly mastered. 

The fine clothes should be laid aside to be at- 
tended to after the fine flannels have been washed. 
The nicer white pieces may be put through the 
second water from the flannels. After this come 
colored flannels, bed-linen, ete., and, last of all, 
the coarser pieces. 

Soap should never be rubbed on flannels, but 
they should be washed in warm suds, and rinsed 
in water of the same temperature as that in which 
they were washed. A little bluing in the second 
water will improve their color. They should be 
hung out at once, dried in the shade, and, if pos- 
sible, ironed while still damp. Flannels thus 
treated will never become stiff and yellow, but 
will retain the color and texture of new goods. 
Where there are fine baby flannels it is well to 
have a special time for washing them, so that 
they may be ironed before they are quite dry 
without interrupting the general wash. 

The flannels out of the way, the fine white 
clothes follow. The best authorities claim that 
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there is no virtue in long boiling, but that it is 
sufficient if the clothes are put over the fire in 
cold water, brought to a boil, and then taken off. 
Starch first those pieces which need most stiff- 
ness, adding a small lump of spermaceti or a full 
teaspoonful of lard to a half-gallon of starch. 
Some housewives advocate a little kerosene for 
imparting a good gloss. The odor disappears 
with the ironing. A little borax is beneficial in 
the starch and in the water for washing. House- 
hold ammonia is also a great help in cleansing 
the garments. 

In sorting the clothes the house-keeper should 
be on the alert for stains and worn places, par- 
ticularly in the house linen. Soap sets stains 
that could have been extracted before washi: 
Oil should be washed out in cold water, ink stains 
dipped in sweet milk. If this fails, lemon juice 
may accomplish the work ; but should even this 
prove of no avail, a few drops of ¢ 
soda will do the work in no time. This chemical 
is invaluable in removing ink from white 
or linen goods. It does not injure the fabric, 
and obliterates all traces of the stain. Its effect 
upon colored goods or silk is disastrous, how 
ever, as it takes the color out of the one and eats 
up the other. The bottle should never be left in 
the kitchen, but kept under lock and key, as it 
Many fruit stains may be 
removed by immersing the disfigured part in boil 
ing water. Paint marks may be taken out by 
turpentine. Mildew is rather obstinate, 
iron rust and grass stains; but Javelle water will 


ilorinated 


cotton 


is a deadly poison. 


as are 


} 
lse 


sometimes take them out when everything « 
fails. Claret stains should, while wet, have dry 
salt spread upon them, and afterward be dipped 
in boiling water. 

Worn spots should also be watched for in sort 
ing the bed and table linen. A patch or darn 
skilfully applied will be almost unnoticeable af 
The 
repairing of soiled body linen is not pleasant 


ter the mended article has been done up 


work, and most housewives would prefer post 
poning this part of the mending until the clothes 
come up from the wash, A little attention to 
the laundry appurtenances will sometimes lessen 
this task. Numbers of the worst rents in cloth 
ing are caused in the wash, and might be 
by an occasional inspection of wash-board, tubs, 


t } 
iverted 


and wringers. <A splinter of wood, a projecting 
nail, a loose corner of the zine of a wash-board, 
will produce a rent that it will require hours to 
repair. 

found in the 


clothes are 


Another source of accidents is 
carelessness with which 
A hasty jerk to garment 
that is frozen to the line often results , 
tear. 


taken from 
the line in winter 


This is especially likely to hap 
heavy and table 

and these are just the ones that are the hardest 
to mend neatly, and in which a hole ap- 
parent, no matter how smoothly it may have been 
mended, There used 
about laundry appliances in such a way that the 
clothes will in it, and 
maid should be warned not to hang wet artic 
on the nails or hooks to which the line is a 
tached. 

Even where a mistress is able to engage an 
experienced laandress she should know how the 
washing is being conducted. This 
desirable where there is a “general 


pieces, such sheets 


is most 


} ; } 
should be no iron-work 


come contact with the 


= even more 

vuse-work 
girl,” who is apt to resort to wavs and means to 
save work or to conceal her own shortcomings. 
Washing-soda should be vetoed in laundry-work. 
It is an excellent thing in its place, but that is 
not the wash-tub. It undoubtedly takes © it dirt, 
but it destroys the goods as well. A large pro- 
portion of washer-women use it, some of them 
going so far as to bring it with them for service 
in families where its use is not permitted. If it 
does not declare itself by its odor, its presence 
soon becomes manifest in the tiny holes that 
pear all over the garments. 
is shown 


ap- 
Far better economy 
not allowing clothing to get very 
dirty before washing. Hard scrubbing wears out 
linen much more rapidly than frequent washing, 
when such vigorous handling is not needed, 

Another artifice sometimes resorted to by the 
lazy laundress is an extravagance in bluing. By 
means of this the dirt and labor 
saved. In all these matters the house-keeper 
must be constantly on the alert. The quality of 
soap and starch has its share in making the 
clothes look well. In buying soap it is well to 
purchase a generous quantity and spread it out 
in a dry place—on the attic floor or upper shelf 
of a closet: exposure to the air dries and im- 
proves it. Old soap lasts much longer than new. 
A good quality of starch stiffens better than a 
cheap one. The best brands in both these wares 
can best ascertained by 
care always to deal with a reliable firm. 

The doors leading from the laundry to the rest 


by 


is disguised 


be experiment, taking 


of the house should be kept closed as much as 
possible on Monday, that the unmistakable steam 
odor of the tubs may not fill the house, bearing 
with it the suggestions of discomfort inseparably 
connected in the popular mind with wash-day. 
Monday 1s a hard day at the best, and the house- 
keeper can lighten it for her help by taking a 
share in the house-work, looking after the bed- 
and attending the 
The maid should not be called from her 
tubs except when it is absolutely necessary. Only 
plain cooking should be demanded. A little 
sight on Saturday will generally provide a Mon- 
day’s dessert, and in most homes the washing is 
well out of the way by the middle of the after- 
noon 


rooms, washing the dishes, 
door. 


fore- 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
RESSES of white wool, India silk, and lace 
are prepared for the summer sojourn at the 
watering-places, at the sea-side, and mountains 
alike, as these fabrics are not injured by damp- 





ness, and are also appropriate for mountain wea- 
ther. White crépeline or white serge in cream 
tints is chosen for day dresses that may be made 
up in very simple fashion, with only stitching and 
pleating for trimmings, but may also be elabo- 
rately braided with white and gold soutache that 
gives the effect of straw braid. Some of the serge 
and canvas-cloth dresses have a deep over-skirt 
that almost conceals the foot-pleating of the lower 
skirt beneath it; this over-skirt is scalloped and 
braided ten or twelve inches deep all around, and 
is adjusted by long pleats down the middle of 
the back, and folds taken up on each hip. The 
basque is a plain postilion with one revers heavily 
braided, and braided collar and cuffs. The tailors 
find gilt braid does not tarnish as readily as that 
of silver, and they also commend the copper red 
braids for sea-side dresses. The white serges with 
colored stripes are also liked for tailor gowns, 
especially those with wide bourette stripes of red, 
blue, brown, or green. , These are made with a 





kilt skirt, a pointed apron, and double points in 
the back drapery. The basque sometimes has a 
loose vest set in, which is tucked at the top from 
the throat to the bust, and hangs thence full 
below. As a trimming beside the vest, wide white 
Hercules braid is used with a Greek square design 
embroidered upon it in fine beads of the color of 
the White nuns’ veiling dresses for after- 
noon and evening and for church dresses are also 
made with a pleated skirt, hemmed and trimmed 
around with a cluster of six or eight rows of 
white watered ribbon, picot. edged, and about 
three-fourths of an inch wide, The drapery is a 
slender pointed apron with all its fulness pleated 
in to the belt; a short panier is curved on the 
left side, and a long pointed end is down the right 


tripes, 


», With a chow of wide watered ribbon confining 
The back drapery has the wide selvage of 
veiling at the foot, and curving up the sides 
ie belt, with thick pleats down the middle. 
A flowing bow of loops and ends is set between 
The 
basque has a full vest striped across with rows 
of the 
bretelles of wider watered ribbon, which begin at 
the waist line, extend to the shoulders, where they 
are tied in a bow, and pass down the back in V 
shape to the waist line. For very simple morn- 
i of wool the “ gingham-flannels” are 
used; these are simply tennis cloths of mixed 
wool and cotton striped in the colors familiarly 
in Scotch ginghams. | 


the panier and the apron on the left side. 


narrow ribbon, and beside this vest are 


Ing dresses 


seen 


These are made up 
with a tennis blouse, washer-woman over-skirt, 
and kilt, with rows of stitching as a finish. These 
mixed flannels also come with borders of black 
iy on white, and are made up with a basque 
apron drapery for quiet morning toilettes 
elderly for those who wear light 
mourning, 


women, or 


INDIA SILKS, SURAH, ETC. 


The Pompadour designs of flowers in stripes or 
at intervals over the surface are in great favor 
for the dark India silk dresses worn in the morn- 
ing or all day in the country. These come in 
beautiful pansy-colored, cactus red, navy blue, 
gray-blue, and green grounds, strewn with tiny 
baskets of flowers or small wreaths of roses, or 
else with stripes alternately wide and narrow of 
twisted vines, leaves, and garlands of dull old- 
A 
pretty dress of pansy-colored silk strewn with 
small roses is draped on a lower skirt of écru 
muslin embroidered in eyelets in stripes and as 
a border near its scalloped foot. This is mount- 
ed on a foundation skirt of plain pansy silk with 
pinked frills at the edge. The shirred basque 
opens over a vest of the embroidery, and there 
are velvet diagonal straps across the vest and 
down the sides of the drapery. A navy blue In- 
dia silk has stripes of old-gold and yellow blos- 
soms alternating with narrow yellow stripes of 
eurves and vines. This is made with the full 
deep over-skirt always liked for such dresses, va- 
ried slightly bv being laid in three box pleats 
down the middle of the front, with écru Oriental 
insertion inlaid between these pleats. The sides 
of the over-skirt are caught up high on each side 
to show a kilt skirt below, and the back drapery 
made of four breadths that have the side 
breadths turned upward from the foot to the belt 
and almost meeting in the middle. Polonaises 
for stout figures are made of the striped gray 
silks, or blue, purple, or black with white stripes 
of foulard or India silk. A pretty plan to make 
these very dressy is to have the skirt of white 
surah bordered with velvet of the shade of helio- 
trope or blue seen in the silk of the polonaise. 
Yokes tucked |v shirred are liked for the basques 
of these thin silks when made for slender people. 


rose, sky blue, and gobelin shades generally. 


| For instance, a black India silk worn as mourn- 
ing has a yoke in tucks a third of an inch wide, 
pointed in front and back, with the bodice gath- 
ered to the yoke and shirred at the waist line in 
front and back. <A row of gros grain picot-edged 
ribbon is then placed along the end of the basque, 
with a bow in front and behind. The 
collar and cuffs have a ribbon and bows also. 
The cross-barred blue or brown surahs, with the 
They 
are worn with white surah pleated vests, velvet 
revers, and high velvet collar and cuffs. Tiny 
white pearl buttons are set close together along 
the fronts of the collar and on the opening in the 
cuffs 





others 


bars of white, are useful summer dresses, 


LACE DRESSES, 


Black lace dresses are in great favor with the 
waist and lower skirt made of strips of satin su- 
rah alternating with insertions of French lace, 
and an over-skirt drapery of piece lace edged 
with trimming lace. Such dresses are especially 
effective made up over green silk surah, but are 
most useful when made over black ; it is a good 
plan to make the outside without lining, and use 
different colored slips beneath. The stripes run 
around the skirt, and are lengthwise in the basque, 
The skirt strips of surah are two and a half 








| 
| 
} 
| 





inches wide, cut across from selvage to selvage, | 
and the insertion is of the same width; the skirt | 
measures about five widths of surah, and is fin- 
ished at the foot with a lace frill six inches 
deep; this frill is supported by a pleating of the 
green surah which is on the foundation skirt. 
The piece-lace drapery has a short apron and 
double pointed back with a frill of lace on its 
edge, and the back has also a very wide black 
watered ribbon sash falling in two long ends, 
one short end, and a large loop. The basque 
has its lengthwise strips of surah and insertion 
graduated narrower at the waist line if the wearer 
is large, but for slender figures the strips a: 2 of 
equal width their whole length, and are merely 
gathered at the waist line. The sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom, and have a deep cuff 
The faney for green with black lace dresses is 
seen also in the ribbons added to dresses other 
wise all black, as a wide green watered sas 


ind 
narrower green ribbons lengthwise down the left 


side, with two large green rosettes on the right 
side of the skirt. The waist is gathered, and has 
a belt and bretelles of green ribbon. White 
dresses are made up in all the ways noted 


lace 
ot 
black, and are egually fashionable with green 
trimmings. White surah or moiré ribbon an 

Valenciennes insertion make a charming t 

for evening. There are also pretty dress 

the lower skirt of white lace in one de p scalloped 
flounce, with the over-skirt made of rows of salin 
on or yellow or white watered ribbon alternat- 
ing with insertion; this is made up diagonal! 

as a pointed apron, and in lengthwise rows laid 
in pleats for the back drapery. 


SHAWLS FOR TIE 


Small of embroidered China 
with deep netted fringe are the most dressy light 
wraps for the piazza, and are especially liked in 
cream white, as they may then be worn with any 
dress; they are also in pale blue, China pink, 
For 


the India chuddah squares are chosen 


PIAZZA. 


squares 


crape 


yellow, and light green. ereater warmth 
white be- 
ing the favorite for young and old ladies alike; 
the dark India red chuddahs give a pretty touch 
of color that may be worn with most dresses, 
and there sky chuddahs for 
and pale gray and drab shades for old 
The Algerian striped shawls are still in 
with threads of fine 
and soft silk, to which are added some t 


are blue blondes, 
dies, 
vogue 


their bourette rough wool 
insel 
stripes of silver or of gilt on cream white, sea 
let, black, rose, or French blue Flowere 
of China crape with fringed end 

tied on in fichu fashion close 
and knotted at the waist in f 
soft dear old ladies are 
zephyr wool and silk of the same shade in 


or 


ove 
ront 


shawls for 


crocheted together Import 1 
Saxony and zephyr scarfs for out-of-doors a 

fashioned with 
but are not liked so well as the squ > or lor 


cream-color 


like mantles hoods attache 


shawl which may be gracefully folded by the 
wearer. 


MISSES’ MUSLIN DRESSE S, ETC. 


White muslins with pin-head dots of embroid- 
ery make pretty dresses for large girls and miss 
They may be 
over rose pink, blue, or green silk sli 
may worn 


es just in their teens. made 


be over white skirts, 


with the 
color given by a sash of striped gros grain or of 
moité ribbon. The skirt is full and round, held 
in many rows of gathers just below the belt, ot 
else laid in small pleats pressed in shape. T 
belted waist buttons behind, and has 

shirred or tucked yoke to match the gaug 

the pleating of the skirt. A high collar of en 
broidery with scalloped edge 1s made to turn over 
at the top, and a band of narrow ribbon passes 
around the lower part and fastens in a bow be- 
hind. The sleeves are full, with either 
or tucks below the armhole and at the wrists, 
and a bracelet of ribbon is tied around them 
above the elbow. The hat is a broad-brimmed 
Leghorn flat with a rose wreath and white rib- 
bon rosette, or else it is of English straw with 
brim wider in front, lined with dark velvet, and 
trimmed on the crown with many small bows of 
velvet ribbon, some at the top of the crown, and 
others out near the edge of the brim, with straps 
of the velvet between. Honeyecombed yokes are 
in great favor for the frocks of misses and small 
girls. Striped ginghams for morning dresses of 
girls five to ten years old are made With low 
pointed waists that have the stripes taken bias 
from the shoulders, meeting in the middle of the 
front, and this front seam covered by a row of 
tiny white pearl buttons sewed on through eyes 
in the middle. The low neck is in V shape, w 

a frill of white embroidery falling over careless- 
ly, and the half-long sleeves have embroidered 
cuffs. This is pretty for blue and white, red 
and white, or lilac-striped ginghams or per 
eales, with a guimpe of tucked muslin and in- 
sertion. The round gathered skirt may be 
ply hemmed, or tucked, or have rows of insertion 
set around it. 


faeners 


sim- 


DRESSING SACQUES. 

Batistes, percales, and linen lawns with fir 
specks or line stripes of color—blue, scarlet, or 
lavender—are liked for dressing sacques, which 
are pretty enough to be worn at the breakfast 
table at home with colored skirts. The thinner 
batistes and lawns are made with adjusted backs 
and loose fronts, a pleated vest being added to 
some, which may be of white lawn embroider 
ed or with drawn-work down each pleat or tuck, 
or else of separate 
tucks. The percales are fitted by darts, and are 
trimmed with two ruffles that.are scalloped in 
button-hole stitches with blue or red to match 
the figure. : 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTa 
pur, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & 
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A “MADAME JARLEY.” 


N the balmy, indolent days of spring and early summer, 

when one craves an entertainment that will bring a 
deal of pleasure out of the least possible exertion and re- 
sponsibility, try a “‘ Madame Jarley.” From the first plan- 
ning and arranging of characters, through the rehearsals, 
even to the ringing down the curtain and putting out the 
lights, it is one continual enjoyment, full of brightness 
and mirth. The professional Madame Jarley—for she 
does exist—following the clerical law as laid down by the 
dominies in the days of our ancestors, divides her dis- 
course usually into four or five heads, having the curtain 
rise and fall upon the chamber of horrors, of beauty, the 
historical room, that devoted to Shakespearian charac- 
ters, and the miscellaneous. It takes more of time and 
arrangement, however, and is apt to lengthen the entertain- 
ment more than is desirable. So we arranged ours as 
best suited us, taking the characters that would be most 
effective or easily managed, and would afford some play of 
words upon them or their names, for, after all, the success 
of this entertainment depends upon the brightness and 
cleverness of Jarley herself, who must be quick to catch 
both a joke and pun, turning them to her own account. 

If you are not familiar with the character, take down 
from the shelf 7’he Old Curiosity Shop, and read again 
and again the description Dickens has so vividly given. 
Take Madame Jarley just as she is, with her dreadful 
grammar and murdering of the king’s English, her de- 
lightful unconsciousness of it all, and her quaint expres- 
sions, Draw as near the worthy old show-woman as your 
higher education and worldly experience will allow you; 
then sketch out your speech, with its sly hits and bon- 
mots that are to delight the audience, keeping, when on the 
stage, the points well in your mind. Should your memory 
be treacherous, it is well to strengthen it by writing out 
the order in which the figures shall appear, and the main 
allusions that will be made to each in turn, then reading 
and dwelling upon this until the whole plan has become 
familiar, There must be an entire avoidance of apparent 
studied care, and the remarks must be given as if entirely 
impromptu, even although the study cannot safely be dis- 
pensed with, as it is not well to depend upon the right ex 
pression coming just when needed. One very clever Mrs 
Jarley I know of, always having her plan arranged, seems 
to gain confidence in so doing ; for, rarely adhering to it, 
she delights the listeners by the bright remarks that come, 
one after another, without hesitation, 

Always having had older persons to take the figures, 
last summer we took a new departure and brought out our 
characters in miniature. The novelty of the idea, with 
the perfect manner in which even the smallest child en- 
tered into the spirit of it, was simply enchanting. It was 
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Jer Corsacr T'rmMina. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 13 and 14. 





Fig. 4.—Jersey Frock ror GIrt FROM Fig. 6.—Sattor Frock ror Girt 


Fig. 1.—Sattor Frock ror Girt rrom Figs. 2 and 8.—Sattor Frock ror Gir 
2 To 4 Years oxp. rrom 5 TO 


FROM 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 


4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
} ! 


For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supple- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 21-28. ment, No. VIL, Figs. 39-45. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
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which for accidents’ sake should not be a large 
one, but a sinall sickle, or, to be more amusing, a 
Loy one. 

Polly, put the kettle on,” is another very tak- 
ing figure. The dress should be a short one of 
chintz, with a fancy apron, and pretty high-crown- 
ed cap for the head, 

When we repeated our wax-works, as we did 
at the Tip-top House later on, for the benefit of 
the unfinished church in the village, Madame Jar- 
ley did not explain this figure as she did the oth- 


ers, but a chorus of fresh young voices behind a 


screen at one side of the stage sang the ditty. 

Mary, the unfortunate Queen of Scots, was per- 
sonated by a beautiful black-eyed child, whose 
sad face at once suggested itself for the charac- 
ter; a black velvet walking dress did duty for 
her, with crépe lisse and lace to lighten the effect 
and fill in the front of the turned-in bodice. <A 
little corner of velvet formed the pointed head- 
dress that, bordered with pearls, was shaped into 
imitation of the one given in the pictures of the 
Queen. 

William Penn, with clothes of drab and broad- 
brimmed hat, held in his hand the famous treaty ; 
knee-breeches and silver buckles relieved the 
plainness; and as many good puns can be made, 
exclusive of the relative might of the sword, the 
fi~ure is a favorite one; as is also King Alfred, 
the hero of our childish days, who, when put in 
motion, slowly and absently turns the oaten cake 
before him. The Jasper Packlemerton of the 
original we altered somewhat by*giving him a 
baker’s dozen of wives instead of the fourteen 
he really possessed; they all shared the same 
fate, except the last, who had wooden feet—the 
soles being so hard he could make no impression, 
and died himself out of pure chagrin, Choose 
for him a meek-looking boy whose gentle face 
affords no suggestion of such wickedness. In 
his left hand hangs an enormous stocking, well 
filled out and shapely, which, when in motion, he 
gently raises, tickling the sole with the fingers of 
his right 

Madame Jarley’s attendants should wear cal- 
ico dressing-gowns, and must be both large and 
strong enough to bring out the figures as called 
for. They wander among the figures, which are 
placed with an eye to effect. in the background, 
each witli his watchman’s rattle and long feath- 
er duster, if so inclined, flaunting the latter in- 
nocently into the face of some unfortunate who 
finds it extremely difficult to keep a sober coun- 
tenance. Once poor Father Time, I remember, 
fairly brought down the house by his frantic at- 
tempts to keep quiet on hearing one of the asides 
of the page; he shook and swayed from left to 
right, up and down, until the rest of the wax- 
works were fairly demoralized. Little Nell, too, 
in her own geutle way, passes from one to the 
other. But Madame herself must not appear 
when the curtain first rises. She should be 
stout; if not naturally, then padding must sup- 
ply the deficiency. An old poke bonnet or green 
calash adds to her costume, as, with long stick 
in her hand, and almost breathless, she climbs 
the steps at the side and appears in front, an- 
nouncing in high-pitched voice the wonderful 
collection that at great pains and expense she 
has gathered together—tigures so life-like that 
every audience before which ‘they have been pre- 
sented could not believe them of wax, but thought 
them real flesh and blood. 

She calls her attendants by name, and desig- 
nates the figure desired; one on each side, they 
lift it out from the others, first raising the fore- 
arms that their hands can take it under, the el- 
bows. The wax-works must not offer the slight- 
est aid, but be perfectly lifeless, even going over 
on the floor if the right hold is not obtained. So, 
too, the face must be devoid of expression. When 
each one is placed to suit Madame Jarley, one of 
the attendants, using the rattle at the side not 
turned to the audience, puts the figure in motion, 
lts movements at first should be jerky and un- 
certain, growing swifter and more limber until 
ready to run down, when the jerky motion is re- 
sumed, and the figure soon becomes lifeless and 
quiet. The pages carry it off and prop it against 
the wall, bringing on another, 

At one entertainment Jarley herself ran down, 
and to the delight of every one was wound up, 
passing off the stage, her face working and stick 
moving as if deseribing her valuable collection. 
The latter had been wound up just before, and 
were placed in position that they, each making 
its own peculiar motion, might pass off the stage 
immediately behind her. 

Two reflectors, one on each side of the frame, 
may be added to the usual arrangement of lights 
for tableaux. Calcium-lights can often be burn- 
ed to advantage, the disagreeable odor not being 
so apparent in the open air. The characters 
here given are suggestions only, and either those 
in The Old Curiosity Shop itself can be taken, or 
ove can launch out on the vast sea of fact and fic- 
tion, picking up boldly some of the many with 
which it is covered. 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 
A QUIET DINNER. 


“ ¢ fee would take far too long, and it would 
be a very dull narrative into the bargain.” 
“But if I want to hear it?” 
“ Really it wouldn’t interest you.” 
“You won't tell me the story? Very well, 
then I will tell it to you, and you will see that it 
is neither long nor dull, when concisely stated. 


* Begun in Hauren’s Bazaz No. 6, Vol. XX. 
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In November last you accepted the post of or- 
ganist at St. Jude’s, North Streatham, and held it 
until after Easter, when you were pressed to re- 
sign in consequence of an entanglement with a 
particularly vulgar and unattractive young wo- 
man who used to sing in your choir. Various 
versions were given of the affair, and hers seems 
to have been plausible; but you declined to give 
any version at all, so you had to retire. After 
that you returned to London, where you remained 
for a considerable time without employment, and 
if Mr. Monckton had not found you out and 
made you listen to reason, it is quite likely that 
you would have enlisted in the Life Guards, or 
done something else equally desperate. As it 
was, you reluctantly consented to sell the Manor 
House to an unworthy person, and since then you 
have been engaged upon the composition of an 
opera, which will probably be produced in the 
course of next winter, and will take the town by 
storm. I-believe that is a tolerably accurate ac- 
count of your proceedings, so far as it goes.” 

“It is accurate—so far as it goes,” assented 
Brian, wonderingly ; “ but how did you discover 
all this?” 

“T scorn to deceive you. I catechised Mr. 
Phipps, and when I had found out all that he 
knew, which wasn’t much, what did I do but in- 
vite Mr. Potter to lunch with me one day when 
Clementina was out. And the world is very 
small, as I dare say you have heard many people 
remark before now; and if Miss Joy should have 
an old school friend living at Streatham, and if 
her friend’s name should be Mrs, Peareth, would 
that be such a very extraordinary coincidence ? 
What does seem to me extraordinary — much 
more so than my liking to amuse myself for two 
or three months in the year, for example—is 
your determination to hold aloof from old friends 
who, after all, have done nothing to deserve such 
treatment,” 

“‘ But—here I am,” said Brian, smiling. 

“Yes, here you are, because you couldn’t very 
well help yourself; and ever since you entered 
the house you have been vowing inwardly that 
you won’t enter it again in a hurry.” 

“Now how can you tell that, when you have 
never so much as looked at me?” 

“T can see people without looking at them; 
and I know, without being told, when certain 
people are horribly bored and very cross. It is 
inexcusable to be cross upon such slight provo- 
cation. I was at least as much bored as you 
were during dinner—” 

“Then all 1 can say,” interrupted Brian, “is 
that I never in my life saw boredom more skil- 
fully disguised.” 

“Thank you; I can accept that compliment 
with a clear conscience. I only wish I could re- 
turn it.” And then she proceeded to read him 
a lecture upon the duties which each member of 
a civilized community owes to his neighbors, and 
which she declared that he was as much bound 
to discharge as to pay rates and taxes. If he 
wished to lead the life of a hermit, he ought to 
be consistent and seek out a new Thebaid for 
himself somewhere or other; but in large cities 
one must give aiid take, and no one should have 
the vanity to think that he can be quite inde- 
pendent. Why, even an accomplished musician 
wight find that it was worth while to have a 
sprinkling of friends and well-wishers in the 
house, on bringing out a new opera, instead of 
an assembly of total strangers. 

lie listened to her good-natured scolding with- 
out any displeasure; for, indeed, this, like her 
cross-examination of Phipps and Mr. Potter, 
proved that she still took an interest in him and 
desired to be his friend. More than that he had 
already decided that he would never ask or ex- 
pect of her. Then, when she went on to put a 
great many questions to him about the new 
opera, and the probable -date of its production, 
and the singers who were likely to appear in it, 
and so forth, he was very willing to give her all 
the information that she asked for. But of her- 
self and her plans, and her cousin Stapleford 
(whom she had accused by implication of boring 
her), she did not choose to speak; and perhaps 
it may have been disinclination to enter upon 
particulars of that kind that made her open the 
piano which stood in a corner of the room and 
insist upon it that Brian should play over to her 
a few airs from his forth-coming work. 

He protested, laughingly, that Phipps would 
never forgive a premature disclosure of what 
could not become public property for another 
four months at least; but she replied that she 
was not the public, and that, besides, Mr. Phipps 
would not be informed of his indiscretion ; sv he 
yielded. 

Now to get Brian seated before a piano or an 
organ was very much the same thing as putting 
Lord Stapleford on to bow], or asking Sir Joseph 
Huntley whether he happened to know anything 
about the report of the Koyal Commission on In- 
dustrial Dwellings. After he had strummed some 
fragments of airs, it was easy enough to lead him 
on to Schumann, Chopin, and others of his favor- 
ite composers, and in a very short time he was 
blissfully unconscious of all external circum- 
stances save and excepting the presence of Bea- 
trice Huntley by his side. Thus it was that he 
did not notice any accession to his audience until 
Lady Clementina advanced from the background, 
where she and several of her guests had been 
standing for some little time, and began to say 
all manner of amiable and complimentary things. 
Lady Clementina did not know very much about 
music, but she liked to pose as a patroness of 
genius, and she was always eager to get hold of 
the last social novelty, whether it might be an 
Indian Maharajah, or a celebrated actress, or an 
adventurous explorer. In the course of the even- 
ing some one had informed her that she was en- 
tertaining an angel unawares, in the shape of a 
composer of the greatest promise ; otherwise the 
delicacy of Brian’s touch and his masterly ren- 
dering of difficult passages might possibly have 








escaped her. As it was, she paid full homage to 
both. 

“ Why did you not tell us that you are writing 
an opera?” she asked, naively. “I shall makea 
point of going to see it if I am in London when 
it is produced.” Then she expressed a gracious 
hope that they might meet again before long, 
and that he would look in at her ball which was 
to take place in about a fortnight’s time, adding 
that she would send him a card to refresh his 
memory}. 

Brian was amused and in no wise affronted by 
this rapid growth of cordiality on the part of his 
hostess. He was conscious, although she was 
not (for indeed she had paid no attention to him), 
that he had been absurdly sulky and bearish ear- 
lier in the evening, and he was not sorry to have 
an opportunity of proving to Miss Huntley that 
he recognized the justice of the admonition which 
had been addressed to him. Therefore, much as 
he hated balls, he accepted Lady Clementina’s in- 
vitation, thereby earning a smile of approval from 
Beatrice, who, as she wished him good-night, whis- 
pered, 

“] am glad to see that you are in a better hu- 
mor now than an hour ago.” 

Well, certainly he was in a good humor, and 
as he walked away, it seemed to him that the very 
streets of London had assumed a more kindly 
and hospitable air. He thought he was pleased 
because Beatrice Huntley had shown him that 
she was not fickle in her friendships; but if he 
had been given to self-analysis he might have 
discovered that what pleased him was not so 
much that as her passing hint that she preferred 
his company to Lord Stapleford’s, 





CHAPTER XXX. 
GILBERT ASTONISHES HIMSELF. 


Ir any credit be due to a lady who knows how 
to coutent three admirers, or potential admirers, 
at one time and in one place, Miss Huntley must 
be admitted to have managed her little dinner 
party very well; for not only Brian, but also Gil- 
bert and Stapleford, went their respective ways 
in a contented frame of mind, while each of the 
two latter flattered himself that he had received 
some distinctive marks of her favor. As for 
Gilbert, he thought that he understood women 
pretty thoroughly; and, as a matter of fact, he 
did, perhaps, understand them as well as any 
one can whose orderly habit of mind leads him 
to classify all subjects, whether human or other, 
and who, in explaining conduct, is apt to make 
but a scanty allowance for inconsistency and im- 
pulse. He believed Miss Huntley to be a wo- 
man who fancied herself ambitious, but was in re- 
ality rather combative; a woman who enjoyed 
power, but enjoyed the pursuit of it still more; 
and one to whom a position of mere dignified ease 
offered no attractions at all. The type is not an 
uncommon one: he had met with several exam- 
ples of it, and had noted the development of the 
same in various directions. It seemed to him 
most unlikely that Beatrice Huntley would ever 
marry Stapleford, whose station was hardly high 
enough to tempt her, while his personal quali- 
ties were not of a kind to excite her interest or 
sympathy. It would be a great deal more in 
keeping with her character to bestow her hand 
and fortune upon some man who contemplated 
fighting his way to fame in public life; nor was 
it at all surprising that he should arrive at this 
conclusion, since she herself had more than once 
suggested it to him in words of little ambiguity. 

Now Mr. Buswell’s advice to him, that he 
should espouse this beautiful heiress, was doubt- 
less, in the abstract, excellent; and if he thought, 
as Buswell did, that his chance of securing the 
prize was by no means a bad one, vanity had lit- 
tle enough to say to that assumption, He was 
not in love with Beatrice, nor was she, to the 
best of his belief, in love with him; but, for the 
reasons above mentioned, he deemed it not im- 
probable that she might accept him as her hus- 
band, while he, on his side, had a liking and ad- 
miration for her which seemed amply sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the case. Only then, 
there was Kitty Greenwood, whom he did love, 
to whom he had all but declared his love, and 
who, alas! had neither the fortune nor the quali- 
ties so desirable fur the wife of an active politi- 
cian, 

For a long time he had shirked the dilemma 
toward which he was drifting; but he had to 
face it at length, aud then he had to go through 
the process of talking himself over —a_pain- 
ful process, which, however, terminated, as it was 
sure to terminate, in his according himself plen- 
ary absolution. In short, it came to this, that 
he must choose between ambition and love; and 
he knew—although he did not quite like making 
the admission—that love is fleeting, whereas am- 
bition remains with us even when we have al- 
ready one foot in the grave. For Kitty’s own 
sake it would be better to play her false—suppos- 
ing that the transfer of his allegiance could be 
properly so described—than to obtain her con- 
sent to a union which would only too probably 
result in disenchantment and disappointment. 
Every day, too, that he spent in London strength- 
ened his conviction that rusticity would never 
suit him. He went a great deal into society; he 
renewed acquaintance with many old friends; 
and there was scarcely an evening on which he 
did not meet Miss Huntley, to whom his atten- 
tions appeared to be unquestionably acceptable. 
It is true that every now and then she would 
startle him with some sudden half-ironical re- 
mark, as when one day she inquired whether he 
had obtained an unlimited leave of absence from 
Miss Greenwood, or when, on another occasion, 
she asked him why he had not taken the precau- 
tion of bringing Captain Mitchell up to town with 
him; but he was able to put an interpretation 
upon these mild assaults which robbed them of 
any disquieting element; for of course his attach- 








ment to Kitty had been no secret to her, and it 
was natural enough that she should seek to re- 
mind him of it, now that times were changed. 

To take an unlimited leave of absence ap- 
peared, in truth, to be the best way of freeing 
himself from bonds of which he could not alto- 
gether ignore the existence; and on thinking 
the whole situation over, he decided to run down 
to Kingscliff for the inside of a week, make a 
few necessary arrangements, and escape, if possi- 
ble, without seeing or being seen by the Green- 
woods. That the plan wore a somewhat ignoble 
aspect was not to be denied; but who, after all, 
can run away with dignity ? 

Ile mentioned to Miss Huntley that he pro- 
posed returning home for a day or two, and she 
said, with an amused look; 

“Ah! To bid your friends good - by, per- 
haps.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I think I may remain 
away rather longer than I had intended.” 

“TIT see. And it is well to be off with the old 
love before one is on with the new.” 

She enjoyed his confusion for a few seconds, 
and then explained: “ Beckton is the old love, 
London is the new; I trust you don’t think that 
I meant to accuse you of any worse kind of faith- 
lessness. You may remember that I always told 
you you would not be able to stand Beckton for 
long ?” 

“Did you? If you did, you were quite right. 
It is my home, of course, but 1 don’t feel as if 
I could live there from January to December 
without a break. Beckton is—shall we say—a 
little narrow ?” : 

“Yes; and you are so broad in your views, 
No wonder it won’t hold you! Come back as 
soon as you can, then, and don’t forget to say all 
that is civil from me to our friends at Morden.” 

“T hardly think I shall have time to call upon 
them,” Gilbert answered. 

Nevertheless, he was conscious of a powerful 
and imprudent longing to call upon them, He 
wanted to meet Kitty just once more upon the 
old footing ; he wanted her— preposterous as 
such a wish may seem—to retain a kindly recol- 
lection of him; and although he felt it would be 
a gratuitous piece of folly to seek her out, he 
could not help hoping that chance might bring 
them together, if only for a few minutes, And 
so when, on the dey after his return, he encoun- 
tered Admiral Greenwood in the main street of 
Kingscliff, and when the Admiral, with his cus- 
tomary heartiness, said, “Come along with me, 
my dear boy, and the ladies will give you a cup 
of tea,” he had not the resvlution to excuse 
himself. 

“T suppose you didn’t happen to see your 
brother in London, did you ?” the old gentleman 
asked, after Gilbert had climbed into the mail- 
phaeton beside him. 

To which Gilbert was glad to be able to re- 
ply: “ Yes, indeed I did; and I'm sure you will 
rejoice with me when I tell you that we have 
agreed to bury our differences. I think Brian 
quite understands now that it was not possible 
to set my father’s will aside.” ‘ 

“Come,” cried the Admiral, “ that’s good news. 
I never liked that will, nor pretended to like it; 
but as for setting it aside, why, as I’ve often 
said to Pollington and others, the thing couldn't 
be done without dishonesty. And so Brian sees 
that at last, does he? Poor fellow! it has been 
hard lines upon him; bat I’m bound to say that 
it hasn’t been over and above pleasant for you 
either; and you've kept your temper very well 
through it all. I congratulate you most sincerely, 
my dear fellow.” 

Praise from that quarter was the more wel- 
come to Gilbert because he knew very well that 
Admiral Greenwood had been only half pleased 
with him hitherto. A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, and that anxiety to be spoken 
well of by all men which had more than once 
stood in Gilbert’s way through life was likely 
enough to do so again. He was quite aware of 
this; but that he was in any danger of being di- 
verted from his present purpose thereby he did 
not believe; and if he was conscious of an un- 
wonted sensation of nervousness when he reach- 
ed Morden Court, and was led by his host through 
the house to the lawn, where it appeared that the 
ladies had ordered the tea to be carried out, that 
was no more than the most determined of men 
might have experienced under the circumstances. 

At the same time it gave him a disagreeable 
sort of shock to see Mitchell, who was clad in 
cricketing flannels, seated on the grass beside 
Kitty’s chair, He felt like a retiring prime-min- 
ister encountering his successor; and indeed it is 
not hecessary to be a prime-minister in order to 
feel how lamentable a thing it is to be succeeded 
by one’s inferior. Nor was the Admiral’s method 
of announcing him exactly what he would have 
chosen. 

“ Here’s Gilbert Segrave back,” called out that 
worthy but tactless individual, “ and he brings us 
good tidings. Brian and he are friends again.” 

Mrs. Greenwood said she was so glad, and Kit- 
ty murmured a few words to the same effect, and 
Mitchell said nothing at all; after which there 
was an interval of silence. If he had only had 
the two ladies to deal with, Gilbert would have 
known how to turn the occasion to account by 
delicately hinting that the reconciliation alluded 
to had been due to his initiative alone; but in the 
presence of Mitchell he shrank from putting for- 
ward any such insinuations, because he was quite 
sure that that uncompromising naval officer would 
not believe a word of them. Formerly he had felt 
nothing but a good-humored sort of contempt for 
Mitchell, his chaff, his horse-play, and his ocea- 
sional downright rudeness; but now he disliked 
the man, and rather dreaded him. The honesty 
of honest dullards—if they only knew it—is a 
force more than equal to the knavery of half- 
and-half knaves. : 

But it soon became evident that Mitchell would 
be guilty of no discourtesy to any one that after- 
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noon. He was in an unusually sober and taci- 
turn mood; he spoke only when he was spoken 
to; he responded very briefly to Kitty’s efforts 
to make him talk about the cricket-match which 
Kingscliff had just won by eight wickets against 
a neighboring eleven ; he ‘drank his tea gloomily 
while the others chatted, and at length got up, 
stretched himself, sighed, and said he supposed 
he must be going. 

He was not pressed to linger. On the con- 
trary, Mrs. Greenwood rose with somewhat sus- 
picious alacrity, saying, “ Well, then, I will walk 
as far as the lodge with you; I promised to go 
and see the gardener’s wife, who is bad with 
lumbago.” For although Mrs. Greenwood was 
the most hospitable of women, she was also the 
best of mothers, and, for aught she knew, Mr. 
Segrave might have called with a special pur- 
pose in view. Indeed, a visible and unwonted 
embarrassment of manner on the part of Mr. Se- 
grave made her hope that such was actually the 
case. The Admiral had already strolled away, 
so that Gilbert and Kitty were left to themselves, 
and could say what they pleased to each other 
without fear of being overheard or interrupted. 

If Gilbert had felt embarrassed before, he 
ought to have felt doubly so now; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he did not. Perhaps he was too 
self-engrossed to realize more than one side of 
the situation; at all events, he drew a long 
breath of relief, and exclaimed, 


“Thank goodness! we have got rid of that 


everlasting bore !” 

“Don’t call him names,” pleaded Kitty, with 
a ring of remorse in her voice; “ you don’t know 
how good he is!” 

“Perhaps I don’t,” Gilbert confessed. “If 
you come to that, I am pretty sure that I don’t. 
He doesn’t seem to me to be good for much, ex- 
cept to get in the way; but possibly I may be 
prejudiced, because he has so very often got in 
my way.” 

To this Kitty made no rejoinder, and a long 
pause ensued, 





It was a still, warm afternoon; 
what little breeze there was came fitfully from 
the westward, scarcely ruffling the surface of the 
bay, although a long swell, rolling lazily in from 
the Atlantic, fringed the curve of the shore with 
silver. The roses, which were the pride of Mrs. 
Greenwood’s heart, were in — bloom; butter- 
flies were hovering over the geraniums and helio- 
tropes and calceolarias, whic " stretched in brill- 
iant bands of color to the boundary of the garden, 
and there was a sleepy bum of insects in the 
air. The most practical of men will grow dreamy 
at times; and Gilbert, succumbing to the influ- 
ence of all these well-known sights and sounds, 
which recalled memories of former summers to 
his mind, began to dream. What, after all, he 
asked himself, constitutes happiness? He had 
been very happy in by-gone days, sitting, as he 
was sitting now, with Kitty beside him, and look- 
ing forward to a career which differed but little 
in essentials from that which he still contem- 
plated. He had been going to fight his way to 
fame and fortune at the bar; he had always in- 
tended to make the bar a stepping-stone to Par- 
liament ; and ever, as the prize and crown of all 
his efforts, he had set before himself the winning 
of Kitty Greenwood as his bride. Why had his 
point of view changed ? Why had political life 
assumed the first place in his affections, now that 
it had been brought so much more nearly within 
his grasp? Was it even certain that it really 
had assumed that place? That the pursuit of 
happiness is the one and only aim of mankind 
was an axiom which Gilbert considered to have 
been proved to demonstration. Some persons 
like to see their speeches in the newspapers ; 
others like cultivating roses; others, again, de- 
rive pleasure from devoting themselves to what 
are called good works—nursing the sick, reliev- 
ing the poor, visiting the fatherless and the wid- 
ows in their affliction, and so forth. In nine 
cases out of ten the result is inappreciable, and 
in all the motive is the same. Gilbert’s theory 
was that people not only will not, but cannot, do 
what they dislike. And if happiness—which is 
probably unattainable by any means—should be 
more nearly approached by marrying your own 
love than by writing M.P. after your name, or 
even Right Honorable before it? But these were 
only vague speculations, in which it was the more 
pleasant to indulge because they were a little bit 
dangerous. He felt like a man who has allowed 
himself to be drawn into temptation, not mean- 
ing to yield to it, yet not absolutely certain that 
he will be able to resist it, and to whom that 
element of peril is in some sort a substitute for 
the forbidden fruit. He fancied himself telling 
Kitty that he loved her, that he always had and 
always would love her, and he wondered what her 
answer would be; that is, he wondered what the 
terms of it would be; for he had not much doubt 
as to the substance. Then, all of a sudden, there 
flashed before him the other and the less agree- 
able side of the picture. He was convinced that, 
when once his desertion of her had become mani- 
fest, she would marry Mitchell. She was not 
strong-minded ; she would give way to pressure ; 
she would end by becoming very well satisfied 
with her good-natured, stupid husband and her 
children and her daily household duties. 

“Oh, hang it all!’ groaned Gilbert aloud. 

His companion stared at him in surprise. She 
had been speaking for some minutes past, saying 
how rejoiced she was to think that Brian had at 
last come round to a better frame of mind, and 
hoping that perhaps he would now return to 
Kingscliff and see his old friends, even if it 
should not suit him to remain permanently 
among them. “Don’t you wish him to come 
back ?” she asked, innocently, in response to the 
above ejaculation. 

“Eh? Oh yes; of course I shall be awfully 
glad if he will. I—I beg your pardon; I was 
thinking of something else,” answered Gilbert. 
And then, abruptly, “ Talking of Mitchell—what 
has he been doing to make you proclaim his 





goodness so emphatically ? You used to think 
him rather a bore, if Iam not mistaken.” 

Kitty flushed a little. “I know I did,” she 
answered, in penitent accents ; “ but it was hor- 
rid of me, and very ungrateful too, He has al- 
ways been so very kind to me, and I remember 
that when I was a child I used to look upon him 
as quite a hero, He would be a hero, I am sure, 
if there were any fighting to be done.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt that he can fight as well 
as another,” said Gilbert, in a dissatisfied tone ; 
“but a first-rate fighter—even a prize-fighter— 
may be a bore. Ordo you think that that is im- 
possible ?” 

He spoke so sharply that Kitty’s cheeks be- 
came still more rosy as she replied: “I don’t 
know—yes, of course it is possible. But Cap- 
tain Mitchell is not a bore, and I am very sorry 
that I ever called him anything of the kind.” 

This was more than Gilbert could endure. 
“You are trying to deceive yourself!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ you won’t succeed. Or, if you do, you 
will repent when it is too late, and when you have 
bound yourself for life to a man whom you can’t 
love. It isn’t enough that he should love you— 
I quite believe that he does; but what difference 
does that make? You can’t marry all the men 
who love you, and I don’t believe that Mitchell 
has it in him to love you a tenth part as much as 
Ido!” 

The words were out of his mouth before he 
could arrest them; for the very first time in his 
life he was swept away by sheer passionate im- 
pulse ; and instead of cursing himself for a fool, 
he rejoiced and exulted in his folly. It may be 
said without exaggeration that during the next 
half-hour he was a perfectly happy man. It is 
true that his reason had told him long ago that 
Kitty loved him, but to receive that assurance 
from her own lips was somehow an altogether 
different and far more delightful thing. What if 
all his fine schemes had been brought to nayght! 
What if Buswell and the crew of Kingscliff land- 
grabbers should refuse to vote for him, since he 
could not approach them with the title-deeds of 
the Manor House in his hand! The world was 
well lost. 

Most of us, unhappily, know how agreeable it 
is to cease struggling against the temptation to 
do wrong, but to give way to an overpowering 
craving to do right is a rarer and, doultless, more 
refined form of gratification. Gilbert, apprecia- 
ting this to the full, did not mar it by any refer- 
ence to the magnitude of the sacrifice that he 
was making. He was greatly pleased with him- 
self and with all the world; he even found that 
he had a little pity at the service of his impotent 
rival when Kitty told him, as a profound secret, 
that poor Mitchell had proposed to her a few days 
before, and that she had been compelled to reject 
him for reasons which she stated at full length, 
but which it is needless to reproduce here. And 
after a time the old people returned, and the great 
news was communicated to them; and Gilbert 
having been persuaded to remain to dinner, the 
Admiral produced a bottle of his famous old Ma- 
deira. 

Thus it came to pass that Mr. Segrave did not 
go back to London to finish the season, but staid 
at home in peace and contentment, which nothing 
oceurred to disturb; for at this time Mr. Bus- 
well was away, and there was a political lull, and 
the weather, for once, was all that could be desired 
by a pair of happy lovers. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Embroidery Design for Blotter. 
See illustration on page 516. 

Tuts design for a blotting-case, from the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work, 
is to be worked on velvet or satin in feather 
stitch, the flowers in blue-gray and leaves in 
dull olive, or else the flowers may be in shaded 
red and leaves in yellowish-olive. The case is 
best made in the shape of a pair of covers to en- 
close a loose blotter, the leaves of which are held 
in place by an elastic. 








A BOTANICAL FETE. 
See illustration on double-page. 
NE of the most popular and attractive enter- 
tainments of the London season is the even- 
ing féte that is held every year about midsum- 
mer in the gardens of the London Botanical So- 
ciety, which + are situated in Regent’s Park. 

On the occasion of this féte the display of 
flowers is of great variety and beauty, and the 
grounds are brilliantly illuminated with fanciful 
arrangements of lights among the trees and 
shrubbery. 

The company at these entertainments is of a 
very distinguished character, including some mem- 
bers of the royal family and other prominent per- 
sonages. 

The ground where the Botanical Gardens are 
located has for centuries been the scene of royal 
festivities. Regent’s Park lies in the division of 
London known as Marylebone, a name corrupted 
from St. Mary-on-the-bourne, signifying St. Mary- 
on-the-river, bourne being the Saxon name for a 
river. When “ good Queen Bess” sat upon the 
throne of England the crown possessed a vast do- 
main in the district of Marylebone, where royal 
guests, accompanied, it is said, oftentimes by the 
Queen and the ladies of her court, were taken on 
grand hunting parties, and the forest rang with 
the sound of royal merriment. 

The great domain of Marylebone was gradual- 
ly broken up, passing into the hands of different 
owners, until there remained only the four hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres now known as Re- 
gent’s Park, which was named in honor of the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV., by whom 
it was designed as a pleasure-ground in 1812. 





PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ON THE TOP WAVE. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

: \ J OMEN love in us their own exalted ide- 

als,” says Hamerton. “Children in their 
teens... .do not quite unreservedly respect us ; 
but our dogs adore us without a suspicion of our 
shortcomings.” Can this subtle flattery to our 
vanity be in any way responsible for the position 
of the dog in our affections? Certain it is that 
the whole world, from the king on his throne to 
the beggar in the streets, unite in this one senti- 
ment—praise of the animal “ condemned to love 
us” with a most irrational, unjustifiable devotion, 
whether we treat him well or ill, pamper him or 
starve him, love him or beat him. 

Yet dogs are by no means the ideal pet. They 
are noisy and boisterous in our houses, trouble- 
some to keep in drawing-room order, and neither 
more beautiful nor more intelligent than some 
other animals. Account for it as we may, how- 
ever, the fact remains that dogs in New York are 
now, if ever, having the “day” the old saying 
promises them, and must come first in the list of 
household pets. 

From time immemorial this animal has so 
shared the life of man that we can hardly con- 
ceive of one under any other conditions. He has 
been worshipped and sacrificed to the gods; he 
has been a servant and a fellow-sportsman; he 
has been the object of superstition ; he has been 
despised and loved with equal extravagance; he 
has been, and is to-day, at the same time man’s 
protector and his friend. Thousands of stories are 
told of him, and the literature of this one animal 
would fill a library. It is, however, only of the 
dogs that share our daily life in New York that I 
shall speak. 

The noblest in character, as he is the biggest 
of our canine companions, is the St. Bernard, 
which may be found in many of our luxurious 
homes. In one particular this animal differs from 
every other of his race in the civilized world: 
his duty as well as his choice is to save life, 
while every other dog, down to the toy terriers 
strong enough to gre apple with a mouse, is taught 
or naturally inclines to kill something. The re- 
sult is what might be expected: the St. Bernard 
is a gentle, noble beast, dignified, courageous, and 
possessed of virtues that are not only the highest 
to be found in the animal world, but are too often 
lacking in man. 

The choicest of the St. Bernards is of a beau- 
tiful orange-fawn color. He should have black 
fringe on the ears, four white feet, white on the 
breast and tip of the tail, and above all a “ monk’s 
hood,” without which no dog, however beautiful 
or amiable, can be recognized as of pure blood. 

The original dog of the Mount St. Bernard, 
whose romantic history is so familiar to us, has 
a smooth coat of unusual thickness. The favor- 
ite rough coat of our parlors is said to be due to 
some Newfoundland blood. ,This fellow is a very 
desirable companion for ladies, being kind and 
trustworthy, and unrivalled as a protector. It 
is also said by close observers that he shows 
more intelligence when in the hands of a mis- 
tress, since gentle treatment has the effect to 
draw out his best side. There are several valu- 
able dogs of this breed in New York, and from 
two to three thousand dollars is not an uncom- 
mon price for one, while they have been sold 
much higher. A puppy is never worth less than 
fifty dollars. 

A favorite just now is the English mastiff, and 
when possessed of a beautiful smooth coat of 
fawn or stone gray, powdered over with white, 
with a black muzzle, ears, and toe-nails, he is 
considered all that can be desired of his kind; 
and although it cannot exactly be said that “ mon- 
ey will not buy him,” it is trne that a somewhat 
large sum will be required—perhaps a thousand 
dollars. The mastiff has excellent qualities as a 
guardian; he might be called a special police- 
man, only that the name would not be very com- 
plimentary, since he a always “on hand when 
wanted,” always anxious for a chance to settle 
somebody or something. He will sleep in a bed- 
room and make no noise unless his sharp senses 
detect unusual sounds about the house. Even 
then he does not shock one with a bark, but 
whimpers to be let out. Sad will be the fate of 
any intruder that the faithful creature discovers. 
If he does not injure him very severely, he will 
pin him down and hold him till he is relieved. 

This dog is an incorruptible guardian for 
children, allowing neither man nor beast to ap- 
proach his charges; but for city life there is a 
dark side to his character. He is aggressive to 
other dogs, which makes him an undesirable com- 
panion for the street, and on the street he must 
go for exercise. Moreover, he is not distin- 
guished for patience, and he will not always 
endure the teasing with which some idle people 
amuse themselves. If it goes too far, he be- 
comes fierce. The female is more gentle in dis- 
position, and therefore better for a house dog. 

English writers claim for the mastiff unfailing 
gentleness. Perhaps the conditions of life in 
this country may be unfavorable to him, but what- 
ever the cause, the fierce character of the mastiff 
is generally acknowledged in New York. 

A dog that has become the style since Anglo- 
mania set in is the stag-hound, a gray rough-hair- 
ed animal, the size and shape of the English grey- 
hound. Though very valuable in the field, this 
dog possesses no special attractions for the house. 
He is good-tempered, and much affected by peo- 
ple suffering from the disease mentioned, and 
who wish to pay five or six hundred dollars for a 
vet. 

The red Irish setter, with his long rich ma- 
hogany-colored coat, is always a beauty, and 
would be more fashionable than he is if he had 
not a certain very decided fondness for doing as 
he likes, irrespective of the wishes of his master. 
He is said to be more compliant to a mistress, 
probably because she rules by gentleness. Fora 
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lady he is a very desirable house dog. Itis} 
ly fair, however, to characterize a whole family 
for dogs have as much individuality as peopk 

some are born vagabonds, and can never be edu- 
cated for decent society; others are as surely 
born aristocrats; one is quarrelsome, another 
peaceable; this one is honest, that one a thief; 
and so on through the catalogue of human qual 
ities. 

One of the most intelligent and sensible of the 
race is the collie, and he is as handsome as he is 
good. As a pet he is eminently satisfactory 
The shepherd dogs, to which he belongs, are 
noted through the world for fidelity and almost 
human sense. 
them. 

Perhaps the most admirable of the medium 
sized dogs is the cocker spaniel, with elegant solt 
coat and long silky ears. He is neither so small 
as to require a maid, nor so large as to need a 
wing added to the house for his accommodation, 
as do the St. Bernard and the mastif He is 
lively and pleasing in manners, and one of the 
most winning dogs we have. 

The delicate greyhounds of dainty ways, the 
honest, clumsy Newfoundland, the various point 
ers, and the plebeian bull-dog, each has had his 
day in New York, but for one reason or another 
neither is at present much to be seen in fashior 
able dog life 

There is a certain responsibility about keeping 
pets that few people think of. An animal whom 
we enslave and force into an unnatural life for 
our own pleasure has a right to demand of us as 
much variety and happiness as we can give him 
Nothing short of absolute abuse ean be more 
cruel than to confine the active, open-air-loving 





Wonderful stories are told about 





dog in a drawing-room, with positively nothing 
to occupy himself with but eating and sle« ping 
There are two things which he should always 
have, at whatever inconvenience to his mistress 
—a daily run out-of-doors (not an airing in a car 
riage), and always free access to windows looking 
upon the street. The civilized dog takes quite 
as much interest as his mistress, when she hap 
pens to be shut up in the house, in \ e 
drama of life as it unfolds itse if in 








“Tt is not fashionable to look out of windows,” 
dolhear? Very true; but the best-trained dogs 
have a provoking way of stopping just short of 
elegant human manners. A very attractive sight 
to me a few days ago was a pair of enormous 
young St. Bernard dogs sitting one in each front 
window of a fine up-town residence, looking with 
the most absorbing interest upon the doings in 
the street. They were a much more charming 
window ornament than anything their mistress 
could have placed behind the glass. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Mavup F. C.—Apple green or golden brown velvet 
will be prettier than red on your pongee dress. A Da- 
zar containing an illustration and details of the foun- 
dation skirt with steels at the back will be sent 
from this office on receipt of 10 cents. 

ate F.—Valenciennes and Oriental laces are used 
for white dresses. For agirl of fourteen make a white 
dress with a yoke, belt with sash ribbon, an apror 
over-ekirt, and tucked lower skirt. For other desiynsa 
read New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar 

Benste.—Make a call within a week after the wed- 
ding. Taking a young lady to the supper-table does 
not involve taking her home afterward. 

Minnie T.—-The white bonnet and black satin dress 
are all right. Put some brown ribbon loops and white 
flowers on your sister’s bonnet. Trim your white bon- 
net with a flower cluster and ribbon of any becoming 
color. 

Catirornta Wiip Rose.—Your fabrics are mixtures 
of silk and linen that will not wear very well; hence 
yon must make them up inexpensively with a basque, 
draped skirt, and a velvet collar, cuffs, and pointed 
virdle. 

Bentua.—Put your mirror between the windows, 
and you can drape it with a scarf of plush or of Ori- 
ental silk or embroidery. 

Amateur Artist.—To remove gilt bands from 
French china take soft water, 8 parts; nitric acid, 8 
arts; common salt,4 parts; sal-ammoniac, part. 
Petit boil, and put the china into it. wild 
ing with a stiff brush. 


Remove the 








Novior.—An invitation to a tea does not require a 
note of acceptance. Attend in person or send your 
visiting card. At an afternoon tea a gentleman should 
wear afrock ora cut-away coat of black diagonal cloth, 
with a vest of the same or a white vest, and colored 
trousers, It is best to use the mucilage on an envelope 
as wéll as the wax, as the latter may be broken 

E. A.—Use darker green velvet or moiré ribbon, or 





else white Fedora lace, to trim a Nile green surah dress. 
Make it with a shirred basque, long drapery, and 
pleated skirt, using double box pleats caught toyether 
with bows of lace or of green moire ribbor 
Epma.—Get a dark bine satteen with whit 
bars, or smail figures. Make a basque with velvet col- 
lar, revers, and eufis, and have long drapery o1 t 











ed skirt, over a silesia foundation skirt. Such dresses 
are not washed by the fam¥y laundress, but ure sent 
to a cleaner, hence they are made up with linings just 
as wool dresse s are. 

Lovisa.—Put your braid in rows of three or four as 


a border around the piqué skirt, and in vest-s! 
the basque. 

G. A.—Certainly a black lace bonnet can be 
small poke shape. 

Joseruine.—Make your cape-like sleeves of pleated 
lace or of beaded grenadine as best suits your con- 
venience 

Orieana.—White mull trimmed with Valenciennes 
will be suitable for your thin white dress 

J. D. L.—Directions for knitted shirts for ladies were 
given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XX., which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of 10 cents. 

t. E.—A bride dressed in white silk should weat 
white silk stockings, white slippers, and white - 
dressed kid gloves in mousquetatre style. The groom's 
gloves should be pearl-color with wide pear! stitching 
on the back. The mother of the bride may wear ci- 
ther tan or light gray gloves with her black silk dress 
Cheviot or camel’s-hair of gray or brown shade will b« 
suitable for the bride’s travelling dress, 

Munnir.—The white albatross cloth will be pretty 
for you, trimmed with rows of white moiré ribbon and 
some Oriental lace. Read New York Fashions in late 
numbers of the Bazar. 

Weurs.—The curtains are in good taste. The scree 
can be placed across one corner of your ps arlor. 

Janet.—At a six-o’clock wedding to be followed by 
a reception a gentleman can wear his dress suit wit 
yearl-colored gloves. Your corn-colored sural: mic 
up over a lace skirt will be pretty; trim with mo 
ribbon and Fedora lace. Wear a white tulle bon 
or go without a bounet. Bonbon spoons, asparagus 
spoons, bonbon dishes, a tea-ball, a -caddy, und flat 
ladle are among favorite gifts of silver; there are also 
many pretty new things in cut glass and in china; an 
etching, a choice engraving, a fan of ganze or of fea- 
thers, small bonnet pins,a valuable pendant, an en- 
amelled brooch, are all suitable gifts to a bride. 
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A BOTANICAL FETE. 
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A BELATED LETTER. 
By F. A. HUMPHREY. 
- THAT'S that y’ got there, Cy?” 

\ The person addressed as “Cy” was 
the postmaster of Haddington. He was looking 
curiously at a letter which he held in his left 
hand. He held it in his left hand at the end of 
his left arm, because that was the only hand and 
arm he had. His right arm had been shot off at 
Gettysburg. 

“Tv’s a letter for ‘Miss Dosia Belknap, Had- 
dington, Mass. The Maples,’” Cy read mechan- 
ically. ‘It’s durn queer. I don’t b’lieve she’s 
had a letter sence 1 come in, Fact, I know she 
’ain’t.” 

“Grant gi’n y’ the job, didn’t he, Cy ?” 

“Yes: an’ I’ve had it goin’ on ‘leven year, an’ 
she ’ain’t had no'letter in that time, I know.” 

“ Waal, she didn’t have none in my time nuther, 
an’ I had the office goin’ on twenty year.” 

The last speaker was a short, fat man, whose 
shrill voice was singularly out of harmony with 
his physical proportions, The effect was like 
that of the bark of a Skye terrier from the bru- 
tal muzzle of a bull-dog. His name was Ragge, 
and he was familiarly known in Haddingtow as 
“Old Ragge.” 

“ What's the matter with the letter, Cy ?” con- 
tinued the first speaker. “Jes pass it round,” 

“ There ’tis ;” and Cy handed it over for gener- 
al inspection. 

Old Ragge, in virtue of his former office of 
postmaster, clairaed the first look at it. The let- 
ter was folded in the old way before envelops 
came in, and sealed with a large red seal; it was 
yellow with age, and exhaled that odor peculiar 
to ancient paper. O!¢ Ragge observed the odor, 
conveyed the letter to his nose, and then passed 
it on to his neighbor next in the circle around 
the cylinder stove. 

It was June, and the thermometer stood 70° 
in the shade. One might have said that the 
loungers centred about the stove merely from 
force of habit—a habit formed during the five 
months of a Haddington winter—had not the 
box of sand in which the stove stood done duty 
as a cuspidor, which fact explained the geometric 
figure without resorting to the subtle force of 
habit. 

“ Orazy, ain’t she ?” queried Raish, the son of 
Old Ragge, in whose voice the bull-dog dominated 
the Skye terrier. 

“ Crazy!” shrieked Old Ragge, in his shrillest 
operatic tenor. “ Why, y’ fool, don’t y’ know she 
is? Crazy’s a loon.” 

“Waal, y’ needn’t take my head off. How'd 
I know? Inever seen her,” rambled Raish. He 
was always advancing palpable suggestions upon 
the subject under consideration, to which the 
irascible Old Ragge invariably shrieked his ex- 
aggerated replies. 

“ Well, well,” remarked Uncle Pendy, white- 
haired, eighty, and given to reminiscence, balan- 
cing the letter in his tremulous hand. “She was 
as pooty a cretur ’s ever come inter Haddington 
meetin’-house, A slim figger an’ leetle hand an’ 
foot—law ! how she would trip up the broad aisle 
of a Sabba’ day! An’ what an eye she had !—deep, 
deep, like a brook where the trout lie.” Uncle 
Pendy had been in his day as devout a follower 
of the piscatory art as was ever Izaak Walton, 
and even at the time of which I write could cast 
his line and hook his fish with the best of them. 

“Rather sweet on her.” And Raish winked 
one eye at his right-hand neighbor, vainly striv- 
ing to modulate his voice to a whisper indistin- 
guishable to his father’s ear. But Old Ragge 
heard, and his wrath fell. 

“Th’ Lord only knows how I come t’ be father 
to sech a fool! Why, don’t y’ know she’s ole 
Gin’ral Belknap’s darter? Gin’ral Belknap’s I 
say—a Revilutionary gin’ral; none o’ y’r new- 
fangled sort. This gineration ain’t no respecter 
©’ pussons nor nathin’ else, a-jestin’ in this un- 
seemly way.” And if looks could annihilate, Old 
Ragge’s fiery glance of indignation would have 
instantaneously blotted out Raish’s two hundred 
pounds avoirdupois. 

“His ways are past findin’ out;” and Uncle 
Pendy, deaf, and so oblivious of the passage at 
arms between Old Ragge and his son, meandered 
gently and quaveringly on. “It was foreordain- 
ed and predestinated to be from the beginnin’, 
world without end; an’ if it was t’ be, it was t’ 
be, an’ nothin’ could stand agin it.” Uncle 
Pendy was an uncompromising Calvinist, and as 
firm a believer in fatalism as the most devout 
Mohammedan. “Sech a bright intelligence! an’ 
it went out—out like a candle that is snuffed. 
Dark and myster’ous are Thy ways—unaccount- 
able, un—ac—count—” And he gently dropped 
into one of those naps he took at intervals of five 
minutes or 80, 

“ That’s his nineteenth sence we’ve been a-set- 
tin’ here. I’ve counted ’em,” remarked Raish ; 
and Old Ragge glared helplessly at him. 

“Say, Cy, what y’ goin’ t’ dew about it ?—send 
it up?” briskly asked Pollywog, so called from 
the rapidity of his talk and movements, which 
name was commonly abbreviated to Polly. 

“T s’pose so.” 

“ But a crazy woman, Cy; jest think o’ that— 
crazy! How’s she goin’ to know anything about 
what’s in it? S"posin’ ’t’s about pruperty, now ? 
Say, hadn’t y’ better let th’ doctor ’r th’ min’ster 
see it fust? They ¢’n open it an’ see what’s best 
t’ dew about it. Ill go for’em.” And his hand 
was on the door lateh before he had finished. 

“Stay, young man!” and Squire Wetherspoon, 
who was a justice of the peace, took his pipe 
from his mouth. “There are laws, Mr. Green- 
slit” (the squire never said “ Polly” ; such abbre- 
viations, to say nothing of nicknames, are not 
recognized in law)—“ there are laws, and laws 
must be obeyed. The majisty of law must be 
respected. Miss Belknap hasn’t no guardeen over 
herself nor her pruperty. She only, in accordance 
with the sperit and the letter of the law, c’n open 
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that letter. T’ open another person’s letter is a 
State-prison offence ; a crime, sir—a crime in the 
eye of the law. Nobody else but a guardeen e’d 
have authority t’ open that letter. Nobody can 
evade the law with impunity, sir. The minister 
can’t do it, nor the doctor. No, sir; not even a 
justice of the peace.” The squire replaced his 
pipe, and Pollywog, crushed for the moment by 
the Johnsonian weight of his remarks, silently re- 
sumed his seat in the circle. 

“ How ’n thunder are we goin’ t’ find out what’s 
’n tl’ letter, then?” drawled a lean, pallid man 
with melancholy black eyes, who was leaning 
back in an angle of the room on the two hind- 
legs of his chair. “ That’s what I want t’ know.” 

“Have a jury set on it,” sputtered Polly, hop- 
ping up like a suddenly galvanized frog. 

“°Tain’t a matter o’ hatchin’, Polly,” drawled 
the Inelancholy man, at which sally the whole 
circle, with the exception of the squire, whose 
brain was as impervious to a joke as was that 
of Lamb’s Scotchman, shrieked and roared with 
laughter, Old Ragge’s shrill cackle predominating, 
Evidently the melancholy man, who was ordina- 
rily addressed as Steve, was considered the wit of 
the village. 

“It’s too ser’ous a matter to be treated with 
levity,” said Squire Wetherspoon, looking re- 
provingly at Old Ragge, whose shrill cackle 
ceased abruptly as he met the squire’s eye. “ For 
not only is the female in question a loonatic, but 
she is also a female, an’ bein’ a female and a ioo- 
natic, she is doubly—hem ! in-in-incapacitated,” 
bringing out the formidable polysyllable tri- 
umphantly—* incapacitated, sir, from doin’ any 
business. She b’longs to that sect mentioned by 
St. Paul as the weaker vessel. Woman is the 
weaker vessel; that fact is established. She is 
t’ be guided by her husban’ if she’s a wife, an’ by 
her father or brother if she’s unmerried, and—” 

“ By all her male relations if she hain’t got no 
husban’ nor father nor brother,” drawled Steve, 
breaking in upon the sluggish current of the 
squire’s speeeh. 

“ Jes so, jes so, Mr. Wimpenny,” said the squire, 
turning his pale blue eyes approvingly on Steve's 
melancholy countenance, “I see you regard the 
women-folks from the ec’rect stand-p’int. They 
are to be guided and pertected by man,” 

“ An’ their pruperty taken care of.” 

“Sartainly, sartainly,” fervently responded the 
squire. ‘“ Women-folks are unfit in their very 
naturs to hev the care 0’ pruperty. They are 
fond o’ show an’ spendin’. Why, sir, if the pow- 
er were not vested by Scripter in the men, this 
world would be—” 

“ A fleetin’ show,” again interrupted Steve. 

“Jes so, jes so, Mr. Wimpenny.” Now as it 
was a well-known fact that in the squire’s estab- 
lishment the gray mare was the better horse, 
and that his wife held the family purse strings in 
an inexorable clutch, this bit of comedy was 
heartily relished by the listeners. After the 
fashion of henpecked husbands, the squire crow- 
ed loudly when abroad. 

“So in view of these remarks, an’ t’ sum up 
the argerment,” he continued, with the air of a 
debater at a county lyceum, and addressing him- 
self to Steve, whose imperturbable gravity and 
air of deferential attention were so reassuring— 
“in view of these retharks, Mr. Wimpenny, I 
think we may ventur’ t’ take steps towards ap- 
pinting a guardeen over Miss Belknap and her 
pruperty.” 

“Qh, jiminy! then we sh’ll know all about 
what’s ’n the letter !” ejaculated Pollywog. 

The squire looked severely at Polly, and then 
went on, ignoring him with a superb expression 
of contempt : 

“ We may encounter diffikilties, Mr. Wimpenny. 
Loonatics are gin’rally set. * There was old Aunt 
Judy, my wife’s son’s wife's gret-aunt; she was 
crazy, an’ the settest critter I ever did see—set- 
ter—setter—” 

“Than ary hog,” mildly bellowed Raish. 

“ Jes so—though I shouldn’t have made egzact- 
ly that comparison. To compare a female woman 
to an animal, and to an animal like a hog, would 
not be becomin’ to a justice of the peace. But 
as I was on the p’int o’ sayin’—” 

His audience, however, were never to know 
what it was the squire was on the point of say- 
ing, for at that juncture the outer door swung 
back, admitting into the tobacco-laden atmos- 
phere a short, slight man, who was greeted by a 
general “ How are y’, doctor ?” 

The doctor had a large nose, and mild, some- 
what quizzical, blue eyes. He came in “ washing 
his hands with invisible soap in imperceptible 
water,” which motion suddenly ceased as his eye 
fell on Pollywog. 

Polly was holding the letter up to one eye. By 
judiciously pressing with his thumb and forefin- 
ger the upper and under edges he had formed an 
opening, into which he was peering like a ferret 
into a rat-hole. 

“Eh! what are you up to now, Polly?” cried 
the doctor. “ Your curiosity "Il be the death of 
you yet. Remember Lot’s wife.” 

“ And Aunt Sally’s dye tub,” drawled Steve. 

Polly dropped the letter as he might have 
dropped a lively hornets’ nest, and the circle 
around the cylinder stove again broke into a roar 
of laughter. This time even the squire’s bland, 
self-satisfied countenance wore a glimmer of a 
smile. 

Polly’s curiosity was known to be insatiable, 
and many a rebuff had he suffered in his attempts 
to gratify it, and many a sharp experience had he 
passed through known only to himself. But the 
episode of the dye tub he had been unable to 
suppress. 

Once upon a time, torn with rage and jealousy 
at the rumor that Elias Periwinkle, the thrifty 
owner of a two-hundred-acre farm, was finding 
favor in the eyes of Aunt Sally, the village tailor- 
ess, to whose affections Polly himself had as- 
pired, he determined to secure ocular proof. 
Alas, in striving to peep in at the kitchen win- 





dow when the farmer was making an evening 
call, the unfortunate Pollywog stepped heavily 
upon the edge of Aunt Sally’s dye tub, when it 
tipped, and Pollywog was thrown to the ground, 
and deluged from head to foot with its contents. 
The noise of the fall and the deluge brought 
Aunt Sally and her visitor upon the scene. Polly 
was dyed a beautiful blue, and was destined nev- 
er to hear the last of it. For neither Aunt Sally 
nor the farmer spared this Peeping Tom, but 
spread the story far and wide. 

When the laughter to which Steve’s allusion 
had given rise had subsided, the doctor asked 
whom the letter was for, and what there was about 
it that had so excited their curiosity. In reply, 
Cy handed it to him, and he too read, half aloud, 
“*Miss Dosia Belknap, Haddington, Mass. The 
Maples.’” He looked the letter carefully over, 
softly whistling to himself the while—a habit he 
had when puzzled or perplexed about anything— 
and then saying, with his most secretive profes- 
sional air, “I'll see that she gets it,” he put it 
into his pocket and walked out, leaving the in- 
quisitive circle, still unenlightened, to pursue their 
fruitless speculations. 

And so it was that I chanced to be the bearer 
to Miss Dosia of this letter which had so stirred 
the curiosity of the village loungers—for I am 
the doctor’s daughter. 

Wonder may perhaps be expressed that my fa- 
ther should have made me the bearer of a letter, 
and such a letter, to an insane woman. But Miss 
Dosia was not really “crazy,” as the male gossips 
at the store had put it. She was only a “little 
out,” “ queer,” “crotchety,” “eracked”—all which 
terms had been applied to her by different people 
at divers times, and any one of which was of suf- 
ficiently descriptive accuracy. 

“Tl be there as soon as I can,” said my fa- 
ther, as he looked to see that girth and stirrup 
were all right after assisting me to mount Baal. 
“T may be there almost as soon as you, and I 
may be detained till into the evening—anyway 
stay by if necessary. It's a queer thing, that let- 
ter; it’s evidently very old, and there’s some mys- 
tery about it, and there’s no telling what effect 
it may have upon her. A sudden shock may 
clear her intellect, or, on the other hand, may drive 
her into raving insanity.” 

I was glad to be alone that day, glad of the 
three miles’ ride to The Maples, and I think my 
father guessed as much when he sent me. As 
Baal trotted out of the yard and up the hill—all 
the way from The Corners to The Maples was up- 
hill—my thoughts were busy, not with the age- 
discolored letter of which I was the bearer, but 
with another which lay beside it in the pocket of 
my riding dress—a letter which had arrived that 
morning, and which I had read it is impossible 
to say how inany times, but of which I am safe in 
affirming that by that time I knew every word. 
It was from Ross Stuyvesant, and we two were at 
last betrothed, and the birds sang it that day, and 
the wild roses bloomed it, and the sky, with its 
silvery cohorts trooping over its fathomless azure, 
looked it, and the very breezes whispered it as 
they swept by laden with the varied odors of mid- 
June. 

As we ascended hill after hill the Connecticut 
came into view, winding throdgh its green mea- 
dows and by its busy towns, till it was lost at last 
between the twin mountains of Tom and Holyoke. 
The sloping pasture-lands on either side were 
rosy pink with the blossoms of the mountain 
laurel, which paled where they grew in the shade 
of the woods, like nuns in their cloisters. A soft 
illusory haze rested upon the distant hill-tops, 
and obliterated the dividing line of earth and sky. 

Ross and I had met for the first time one day 
two years before, when he was sketching on the 
rocks of Gay Head, and I was prospecting for 
specimens of its brilliant clays. I had ventured 
too far, and found myself stranded upon a rock 
from which I could neither make my way up nor 
down unassisted, and he had come to my rescue— 
an absurd position, of which at thetime, I remem- 
ber, I was much ashamed, as I had always prided 
myself—born and bred among the hills of west- 
ern Massachusetts—on my expertness in climb- 
ing. 

Our chance acquaintance ripened with the ra- 
pidity of the conjurer’s’ fruit, but my practical, 
hard-working father from the first frowned upon 
our love. He cherished the old-fashioned notions 
concerning the fraternity of artists. In his esti- 
mation they were all, without exception, true Bo- 
hemians, herding in attics in a clutter of dust 
and queer foreign miscellany. Smokers of un- 
limited tobacco, beer-drinkers, consorters with 
disreputable models, with no religious faith worth 
mentioning, pagans—he shrank from consigning 
his only and much-loved daughter to one of such 
a class. But time and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with my lover had softened, if not entirely 
obliterated, these prejudices, and he had at last 
given in, and in a letter to Ross had granted his 
willing and unqualified consent to our engage- 
ment. In the first flush of his gratification Ross 
had written the letter which lay in my pocket, 
in which he had begged me to name an early day 
for our marriage. And why should I not? asked 
myself, as Baal ambled comfortably along, while 
my thoughts hovered about this central interest of 
my life like humming-birds around a honeysuckle. 
Were we not perfectly wretched apart? for so I, 
in my ineffable content, put it. Had we not wait- 
ed two interminable years for parental consent? 
Why wait any longer? 

At this point in my meditations a brown thrush, 
perched upon the topmost branch of a way-side 
hickory, burst into an epithalamium, the blithe 
notes of which came tumbling from out his 
throat in a perfect cataract of song. We were 
at the foot of Bad Luck Mountain, near the 
summit of which, overlooking its sunny sloping 
lands, stood The Maples. I ‘dropped the reins 
upon Baal’s neck, with permission to go as he 
pleased, preparatory to a forty-ninth perusal of 
my precious epistle. As I drew it from my 





pocket, Miss Dosia’s yellow time-stained missive 
came with it. I was about to thrust the latter 
back impatiently—for youth, and especially youth 
in love, admits no interest as paramount to its 
own immediate affairs—when I was struck by 
the resemblance between the handwriting of the 
two addresses. The D in Dosia was precisely, 
even to the little break in the curve, like the D 
in Dorothea. And Haddington— well, I could 
have sworn on the spot that the two Hadding- 
tons had been written by the self-same hand. 
But that was impossible. The yellow letter with 
its antique seal must have been written before 
Ross, who was twenty-eight, was born, for my 
father had said, in looking it over, that “that 
fashion of folding went out of date more than 
thirty years ago.” 

As I held the two in my hand, amazed and not 
a little dazed at this singular resemblance, had I 
known anything of mesmerism, or been a be- 
liever in occult science, I should at once have 
been convinced that there was some mysterious 
connection between the two. Almost before I 
was aware I had put back my own letter and 
was speculating upon the probable contents of 
the other. I tried to recall all I had ever heard 
concerning Miss Dosia. It was not much, for 
somehow she had been crowded out or had placed 
herself. outside of the every-day life of Hadding- 
ton for many years. Within my recollection she 
had been seen but twice at The Corners, both 
times at dusk—a furtive figure elad in a long 
camlet cloak and huge silk bonnet, both of an- 
tique pattern. 

I had sometimes seen her at work in her gar- 
den—of which, it was said, she was very fond— 
when, as a school-girl, I had gone up Bad Luck 
Mountain to coast or to gather May-flowers. But 
we girls had never spoken to her. A mysterious 
atmosphere enveloped her which we shrank from 
penetrating; and besides, her avoidance of us 
was always unmistakable. A few times I had 
driven to The Maples with my father, and waited 
in the sulky at the gate while he made his pro- 
fessional visit. 

My father knew more about Miss Dosia than 
any one else did, but, like all good physicians, he 
never gossiped concerning his patients or their 
affairs. I had heard it said that in early life 
she had been “ disappointed.” I had heard the 
word pronounced laughingly and often jeeringly, 
never regretfully or pityingly. And now for the 
first time L asked myself what that word implied. 
Had she loved some one as I loved Ross, and had 
he gone away and left her without a word? Had 
he ceased to love her, while she had gone on lov- 
ing him until the poor brain was thrown-from its 
just equipoise and she had become what they 
called “erazy,” “cracked,” “disappointed” ? 
How could I live on, losing Ross? Oh, if he died 
I might bear it, remembering his faithful love! 
But if he ceased to love me! Poor, poor Miss 
Dosia! And I am not sure that a tear did not 
fall on that time-stained letter. 

But these melancholy reflections came to an 
abrupt termination, for Baal, well knowing that 
no house lay beyoi?, now turned into the avenue 
of magnificent mz ples that gave to the place its 
name. I put the letter back into my pocket, 
gathered up the reins, winked hard, cleared my 
throat, and by the time I had reached the horse- 
block was in fit condition for the fulfilment of 
my errand. 

No one was in sight as I dismounted and en- 
tered the gate with its ornate and lofty posts, 
surmounted by wooden urns, from which Time, 
the thief, had stolen every bit of paint. The 
house, with its closed shutters, was like one 
asleep, a Rip Van Winkle sleep of half a century, 
for my mother had once told me that the shut- 
ters had been thus closed ever since her remem- 
brance. In a large L at the rear Miss Dosia 
lived with her nurse, Bathsheba, a wrinkled crone 
of eighty years. 

The garden upon which I entered was an old- 
fashioned garden, with big bunches of box taller 
than I, whose pungent odor, coaxed out by the 
heat of the sun, was almost oppressive. It was 
the time of roses too, the perfume of which strug- 
gled for precedence over that of the box. Great 
damask-roses clambered over the high encireling 
stone wall; white roses dropped their pearly pet- 
als on either hand; there were Burgundy roses, 
cinnamon and red roses, and blossoming sweet- 
brier. Everywhere the brown earth laughed out 
in those dwarf pansies called in old-fashioned 
phraseology ‘ladies’ delights,” while pinks grew 
in variety and abundance side by side with great 
golden marigolds that treasured the sun’s splen- 
dor in their hearts. In a remote corner against 
a background of evergreen stood a row of superb 
hollyhocks, creamy, crimson, purple, the haunt of 
the honey-bees. The garden was neatly kept, its 
grayelled walks free from disorderly stem or 
leaf. 

I advanced up the main pathway, sentinelled on 
either side by a close-set squadron of gorgeous 
tiger-lilies, and was met half-way by a peacock 
that was luxuriously sunning himself, strutting 
up and down with his magnificent tail spread to 
its extremest limit. 

Near the centre of the garden, in a tangle of 
lilac and syringa bushes, a grotto had been built, 
the dome-shaped walls of which were lined with 
sea-shells. One of the owners of The Maples, in 
the direct line, was a sea-captain, and this grotto 
had been his contribution to the attractions of 
the place. He had brought hither the figure- 
head of a favorite ship, wrecked off Cape Cod, 
and placed it upon a pedestal in the centre of 
this grotto. It was a female figure of wonderful 
lightness. The head was thrown back as though 
in the ardor of pursuit, and this action, further 
emphasized by the backward flow of the draperies, 
gave the effect of flight, as though, with a lift of 
hidden wings, the figure was about to rise from 
its semi-subterranean home into the sun-lit azure 
to which she seemed to belong. 

I stopped to look at this naiad of the sea; 
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and as I stood there Miss Dosia came up a path 
to my left, which path terminated in the apiary, 
if a half-dozen beehives under the shade of as 
many quince bushes growing on the lower ter- 
race might be dignified by that name. She wore 
a short-waisted gown with narrow gored skirt 
and puffed sleeves of the fashion of her girlhood. 
It was an embroidered muslin, creamy yellow, 
brought from the East Indies with many other 
treasures by the sea-captain before mentioned, 
Her hat was trimmed with a long ostrich feather, 
the elegance and costliness of which were apparent 
even to my rustic ignorance. She wore long gar- 
den gloves, and carried in her hands a set of light 
garden tools, and but for the singularity of her 
dress she might have been any lady of modern 
times with a taste for gardening. Her figure was 
slight and girlish, and her silvery white, abundant 
hair curled in a very youthful way around her 
face. I afterward learned that her black hair had 
turned to this silvery white before she was twenty. 
Her eyes were large, soft,and dark, with some- 
thing of the startled look of a deer when he hears 
afar off the baying of the hounds, 

Aside from the silvery whiteness of her hair, 
there was no appearance of age about her, Her 
forehead was a girl’s forehead, smooth and free 
from wrinkles, and her step was light. Upon 
seeing me she stopped and said, “ Good-morn- 
ing,” then waited courteously, but not cordially. 
She offered no hospitalities, did not say, ‘ Will 
you come in?” 

On my part I advanced somewhat awkwardly 
and presented the letter. ‘“ My father sent it,” 
I said, and that was all the explanation I offered. 
I felt very much as I did last year when Mar- 
gherita of Italy gave me audience. I felt that 
1 must wait to be spoken to—that royalty had 
its prerogatives. 

Miss Dosia took the letter, and glanced at it 
indifferently at first. Then, observing perhaps 
its age, recognizing possibly the handwriting, she 
tore it open in a kind of frenzy, seemed to de- 
vour its contents with a glance, and the next in- 
stant was lying in the pathway, among the white 
rose petals, in a dead faint. Before [ had time 
to make a step forward, Bathsheba, the old nurse, 
interposed, and lifting her mistress in her strong, 
muscular arms as though she were a babe, car- 
ried her off into the house, after bestowing upon 
me a glance of wrathful indignation; and there 
lay the letter open in the pathway as it had fall- 
en from Miss Dosia’s nerveless hand. Was it 
in mortal woman to resist the temptation offered ? 
I like to think that I might have done so had I 
not, as I stooped to pick up the letter, read its 
signature. It was ‘ Ross Stuyvesant.’ 

For a moment | was stunned, bewildered. Was 
this old garden enchanted ground, and had I fall- 
en under the spell of the witch Bathsheba? I 
looked fearfully around, and then—I confess it! 
—I read the letter from beginning to end. 


“ Dearest’ —it read—“I love you. You must 
know that I love you. And yet I would like to 
say it over and over again, as the robin in the 
spring-time sings it, ‘I love you, I love you, I 
love you.’ Happy creature of God in being able 
to sing it rather than say it! for music is divine, 
but speech is human. Were my art music in- 
stead of painting, I would tell you I love you on 
this paper in notes that would sing to eye and 
ear and heart. Red is the divine color: it is 
Blue is constancy. The mantle of the 
Madonna is blue; and you, the Madonna of my 
worship, I remember you oftenest wore blue. You 
wore it that day we walked under the pines upon 
the soft brown needles, and the hermit-thrush 
sung as the sun went down. You wore it the 
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day we sat on the cliff, and together listened to | 


the murmur of the pines, so blended with the 
chant of the waves that each from each was un- 
distinguishable. So will our lives blend, dearest, 
if you love me. Do you love me? Will you be 
my wife? I did not ask you in those sunny 
stuummer days when we walked and talked and 
sketched together. You were sweet, perilously 
sweet, dearest. But I said, while holding back 
the words of love that clamored for speech, 1 will 
wait, wait for her to know whether she loves me 
or not, Now, dearest, you have been at home, 
in that home about which you told me so much, 
two long weeks that have seemed like centuries 
of time to me. Dearest, I hope they have seem- 
ed like such to you. And now Lask if you love 
Will you be my wife? And if you should 
say ‘No,’ it would not be quite so hard perhaps 
as to hear it from your lips. But I think you 
will not. For during those two weeks of centu- 
ries I have gone over every moment of the time 
we were together in that blessed old fishing vil- 
And I think—oh, I think !—you must have 
seen how I loved you, and you are too good, too 
womanly, to have let me go on loving you so 
if you could not love me. Before I knew you, 
dearest, [ had made plans for work and travel, 
and now, if you love me, we will go together, 
again to live apart. And we will go first 
to Italy, where, you know, every artist loves to 
go for his art’s sake; and what a paradise of a 
home will we make there, my love—my wife! 
Only one word from you, and I will fly to you. 
Tell me you love me, for I love you, I love you. 
“Ross Sruyvesanr.”” 


me. 
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I looked at the date; it was September 20, 
1830. 

I had barely finished reading when my father 
stood by my side; so absorbed had I been, I had 
not noticed the noise of his arrival, His eye fell 
upon the open letter in my hand, 

‘My daughter,” he began, in a tone of aston- 
ishment, ‘is it possible—” 

But I interrupted him vehemently and inco- 
herently. ‘Oh, don’t, father—don’t say a word; 
I can’t bear it. Take the letter—take it.” (As 
I look back upon this scene, I think my tone and 
action must have been quite that of a tragedy 
queen, though the tragedy was very real.) “Go 





to her—go to Miss Dosia; she’s faint or dead, 
and Bathsheba’s carried her off, and—and—” 

He took my hands in his. “ Dorothea,” he 
said, authoritatively—even sternly, as he rarely 
spoke—“ whatever you do, don’t go into hysterics ; 
don’t be a fool. Go home to your mother. It’s 
been too much for you; I ought to have known 
better than to send you. Oh, these women, 
these women!” and he shrugged his shoulders, 
with a gesture of comic despair. Poor father! 
poor doctor! he had had his physician’s share of 
experience with hysterical women. 

I gave him the letter, mounted Baal, who was 
stamping restlessly at his post, and giving him 
rein, we dashed down the three miles to the Cor- 
ners at a pace that brought more than one good 
farmer’s wife to her kitchen door with a face of 
perplexed inquiry as to what could be the matter. 
But we did not stop to explain. We galloped on 
and on, while the purple and gold of early twi- 
light flooded the valleys, and the hermit-thrush 
sang in “The Hemlocks” as divinely as did his 
congener in his pines by the sea fifty years before. 

That night I wrote a letter to Ross that must 
have astonished the dear boy. As I remember 
it, it was an accurate reproduction of the state of 
my mind—chaotic, bewildered. In it I demanded 
if he ever had an ancestor or relative by the name 
of Ross Stuyvesant. If so, was he an artist? 
Then I told how this Ross Stuyvesant I was writ- 
ing him about loved somebody madly, and wrote 
a letter to tell her so, which letter she never got 
till the other day, when she was a woman of sev- 
enty, with snow white hair. And wasn’t it “ aw- 
fully sad”? But not one word in the letter about 
love (our love, 1 mean), nor a word about our 
lnarriage. 

As soon as the mails would permit (thank Hea- 
ven! this is an age of fast mails and telegraphs, 
and it doesn’t take fifty years to get a letter 
through) I received this answer: 





“Dot, My Dartinc,—I reply at once to your 
inquiries, tho’ for the life o’ me I don’t see what 
you’re at. Isn't one Ross Stuyvesant enough for 
you, that you must go prospecting for a second, 
who was fast asleep in his grave ages before you 
opened your bonny blue eyes on this blessed old 
world? Yes, 1 had an uncle Ross Stuyvesant, 
my father’s oldest brother. He died long before 
I was born. He died in Italy—died young; was 
an artist; never married; said to have been a 
handsome fellow whom I greatly resemble! Prob- 
ably he was the one who wrote the letter to the 
ancient party” (Ross had had the grace to draw 
his pen through that bit of slang, without which 
I could hardly have forgiven him, though, for that 
matter, he did not know then how lovely and 
sweet Miss Dosia was)—“ beg pardon—old lady. 
Tho’ where the deuce it’s been these fifty years I 
can’t imagine. Hope this won’t be so long in 
reaching you. 

“ But, Dotty, I was expecting another sort of 
letter from you than this genealogical affair. 
Dearest, will you not name the day ? 

“Yours, now and fifty years hence, 
“Ross Stuyvesant.” 


Miss Dosia never arose from the bed upon 
which the faithful Bathsheba had laid her that 
day. My father visited her daily, and one morn- 
ing told me that she had expressed a wish to see 
me. As I entered her room she held out her 
hand and took mine. She patted it gently with 
her other hand. 

“This is the dear hand that brought my let- 
ter,” she said. “I thank you for it. I did not 
thank you then. It was long in coming, but it 
has come at last. And he was true; Ross was 
true.” (These last words were spoken softly as 
to herself.) ‘And I am sure that all these years 
he has known that I true too, For they 
know; the dear dead know.” 

My father had told her about Ross’s letter to 
me, and that Aer Ross Stuyvesant had died long 
ago. 

She lay for a while silent, with closed eyes. In 
the kitchen the tall old clock ticked loudly, per- 
sistently, as it had ticked for a hundred years. 
Around the morning-glories that clambered over 
the windows her bees hummed busily. A great 
Maltese cat, with a blue satin ribbon around her 
neck, came noiselessly in, and Jay down upon the 
bed by her mistress’s side. 

She opened her eyes, and turned to me again 
with a sunny smile. ‘ Your father has told me 
about your Ross, and that he is a nephew of my 
Ross ; and if he is like him—and surely he must 
be—you will be a happy woman, And I am glad 
for you, dearest, for we women need to be loved 
and cherished.” And then, after another silence, 
in which she continued to gently pat my hand, 
“Kiss me, dearest; and 
God bless you and Ross !” 

I did not see Miss Dosia again, The third 
morning after my visit I was awakened at sun- 
rise by the tolling of the meeting-house bell. 
Haddington still keeps up the old custom of toll- 
ing a sunrise bell on the death of one of its in- 
habitants. Every one had known of her weak 
condition, and many besides myself counted the 
seventy strokes that told her age. The deep, res- 
onant notes floated far and wide, and in the dis- 
tant farm-house as at the Corners, to the dwellers 
on the hill-tops as well as to those who lived in 
the valley, it was known that the weary woman 
had at last entered into her rest. 

The gossips at the store speculated concern- 
ing her and the coming funeral. The whole sub- 
ject was gone over, viewed from this side and 
from that, tossed about like a ball, with no in- 
tentional irreverence, be it said, but with a curios- 
ity on the whole kindly—a curiosity having its 
birth out of the very barrenness of life in this 
isolated hamlet. 

“Who d’ y’ s’pose ’ll git the pruperty now ?” 
questioned Polliwog. 

They were circled, as usual, around the cylin- 
der stove, Steve leaning back in his corner, Uncle 


was 


she spoke once more. 
now good-by, 





Pendy alternately nodding and indulging in 
monologue, the squire placidly smoking, and 
Polliwog alert and wriggling like his namesake 
in the shallows of Roaring Brook. Raish was 
absent. He had hired out for the season at the 
Popperton Drum Shop, and was running the 
wooden toothpick machine. Otherwise there 
was no change. An outsider, looking in from 
day to day upon this village parliament, might 
have come to the conclusion that its sittings 
were interminable, that it never “ rose.” 

“ D’ y’ think, squire, if Miss Dosia made a will, 
it "ll stand in law? Was she of sound mind?” 
asked Old Ragge. 

The squire withdrew his pipe, deliberately. 
“Waal, iv’s diffikilt to determine,” he replied, 
with reserve. He was in one of those moods 
which occasionally possessed him, wherein he felt 
that legal opinions were worth their weight in 
good coin, and should not be cheapened by be- 
ing gratuitously sown broadcast, “TI can hardly 
ventur’ an opinion. It is for experts in such 
matters to determine.” 

“It’s a mighty good pruperty!” ejaculated Pol- 
ly, appreciatively. 

“Tt’s cur’ous,” continued Old Ragge. ‘‘ Now 
there’s pruperty b’longing t’ that Belknap estate 
lyin’ off aiongside o’ Monponsett Medder brook, 
an’ bounded on one side by a line runnin’ from a 
stake an’ stones at the so’westerly corner o’ the 
medder sixty-four degrees south an’ thirty-three 
rod west, t’a stake at the corner o’ Jim Thom- 
son’s medder, that they never had no deed of; 
hain’t got none to this day. Bought o’ the Injins, 
an’ the pesky, shif’less critturs never give no 
deeds, jes sold out f’r a pewter cup or an’ old red 
petticoat, ’r some gimerack ’r other. That shows 
the Belknaps ware a genuine old family—first set- 
tlers.” And Old Ragge looked around with a 
pardonable pride in the antiquity of the Bel- 
knaps, in which the others doubtless shared, 
though most of them would have died rather 
than betray the faet; for the current democratic 
opinion most tenaciously held in Haddington was 
that everybody was as good as everybody else. 

“ Hark! she bids all her friends adieu ; 
Some angel calls her to the spheres; 
Our eyes the radiant saint pursue 
Through liquid telescopes of tears. 
“ Farewell, bright soul, a short farewell, 
Lill we shall meet again above, 
In the sweet groves where pleasures dwell 
And trees of life bear fruits of love.” 

Uncle Pendy had waked up, and was reciting 
this monody softly to himself, keeping time with 
his head and one foot to the rhythm, while his 
eyes were closed. 

“’Riginal poetry, by gosh!” ejaculated Steve. 
And they all stared in a helpless sort of way at 
the venerable old man. 

Poetry did not often invade the sittings of the 
parliament, and its knowledge of Watts was lim- 
ited to the Psalms and Hymns, dingy covered 
copies of which were to be found in most of the 
pews in the old meeting-house. 

Having chanted his monody, Uncle Pendy again 
fell asleep. 

“T s’pose the doctor knows all about who'll git 
the pruperty, but he’s mighty close-mouthed,” 
said Polly, resentfully, thinking of the stores of 
secrets the doctor must have accumulated during 
his many years of practice. “ But they dew say,” 
he added, in a livelier manner, and indiscreetly 
hastening to impart a bit of information which 
he knew, in the nature of things, must as yet be 
unknown to the others—“ they dew say that the 
young feller the doctor’s darter’s a-goin’ t’ merry 
*s nevew t’ the one that writ that letter Miss Do- 
sia got. They say ’twas writ fifty year ago; an’ 
*t has ben in somebody’s coat pocket ever sence. 
They say an old rag peddler found it an’ mailed 
it at a ventur’.” 

“Oh, psho! that’s one o’ your lies, Polly,” said 
Steve, coming down on the front legs of his chair 
with a crash, as he reached out for Old Ragge’s 
head of tobacco, off which he cut a huge piece, 
carefully manipulating it with one hand in the 
hollowed palm of the other, preparatory to re- 
filling his pipe. “I don’t know what’s goin’ t’ be- 
come o’ you ’f you keep on, Polly ; it’ll take more’n 
Parson Richmond t’ get y’ through straight.” 

“Lies!” ejaculated Polly, in his indignation 
precipitately betraying himself. “I guess I got 
it right stret from head-quarters ; heered the doc- 
tor say so myself this mornin’ when I was waitin’ 
’n the kitchen fr arniky f’r my rheumatiz. They 
was eatin’ breakfast, an’ the kitchen door happen- 
ed t’ be open jes a crack.” 

“ An’ I s’pose your ear didn’t happen t’ go up t’ 
that crack n’r nothin’,” dryly remarked Steve. 

Polly blushed, mumbled something, and was 
silent. It was even worse than Steve’s remark 
had intimated. The “ arniky” itself had only been 
a pretext for gaining entrance to the doctor's 
house for possible information. 








“Waal, I declare for’t, Mehitabel, if this hain’t 
you! An’ how upon airth did y’ git here? Y’ 
don’t say y’ walked ?” 

“ Waal, me’n’ Benjamin we was determined t’ 
come, an’ Benjamin he couldn’t git a hoss f’r love 
n’r money. Went everywheres he e’d think of, 
an’ couldn’t git hide nor hair o’ one. Everybody 
was hitched up t’ come t’ th’ funeral. An’ him 
an’ me was defermined t’ come, an’ so we jest 
set to an’ walked, an’ I hauled th’ baby, an’ Ben- 
jamin he snaked Julia.” 

The speaker was panting for breath, and her 
face was crimson with the exertion of “hauling 
the baby,” for it was three “ mile,” as she would 
have put it, from their habitation to The Maples. 

It was in the avenue at The Maples that this 
brief colloquy took place on the morning of the 
funeral. Others besides Benjamin and Meheta- 
bel were arriving. As far as the eye could see 
down the road leading up Bad Luck Mountain 
was a long line of vehicles ascending, while foot- 
passengers lined the road on either side. The 
whole population within a radius of five miles 





were en route to the funeral. Such an opportn- 
nity as this, they argued, to see the inside of The 
Maples might never offer itself again to this gen- 
eration, and they, like Benjamin and Mehetabel, 
were “determined” to improve it. So long had 
Miss Dosia’s gates been closed to the outside 
world that to be permitted to enter them was 
gratifying to the spirit of exploration which seems 
inherent in the human race. Stanley did not look 
forward with greater enthusiasm to his plunge 
into the Dark Continent than did these country 
folk to the possible surprises awaiting them in 
the unknown land lying within the walls of The 
Maples, 

They were distined to a partia) disappointment, 
it is true, for Bathsheba declined to open any 
part of the house aside from that occupied for so 
many years by Miss Dosia and herself in the 
great L. But these good though inquisitive peo- 
ple readily reconciled themselves to this loss, and 
made the most of what was left. 

And so they came and hitched their horses to 
the maples all along down the broad avenue, and 
picketed them out in the adjoining fields, and 
crowded Miss Dosia’s well-kept paths, and pack- 
ed every inch of the ample L, with the exception 
of the room wherein she lay in all the loveliness 
of the eternal youth upon which she had en- 
tered. 

An enemy could have seized that day upon the 
whole of Haddington without meeting the slight- 
est resistance, for every house, with the excep- 
tion of two or three wherein lay helpless sick, was 
empty. Even the Vickerys came, the pariahs of 
that region, who seldom crawled out of their lair 
in the valley on the other side of the mountain— 
a valley which bore the suggestive and sulphur- 
ous name of Sodom—except on a thieving expe- 
dition. ‘bhe father of this numerous family could 
read a little, but the mother was ignorant of the al- 
phabet, and it was one of the amusements of the 
former, when their eldest born, Jim, had grown up 
and gone to sea, to read professedly from some 
stray newspaper a heart-rending account of a ship- 
wreck, ending with, “and these be the names of 
the drownded, James Vickery, etc.” Thereat 
the poor woman, having, despite her wretched 
life, a mother’s heart in her bosom, would ery 
out lamentably. I 





He was one of those human 
beings whose existence renders possible such 
creations as Dickens’s Quilp. 

These did not venture within the gates, but 
contented themselves with thrusting their un- 
kempt heads, set with wild eves, above the 
walls. Ross, who regarded everything with an ar- 
tist’s eve, was pleased with the “ effect.” “They 
might be Bedouin Arabs of the desert,” he said. 
But the people were scandalized at the appear- 
ance of these outlaws, and Polliwog, just return- 
ing froma visit of inspection around the premises, 
in which he had counted the beehives and cu- 
cumbers, tested the quality of the strawberries, 
and explored the barns and cellars, was for eall- 
ing out a constable and arresting them for their 
unseemly curiosity. But the doctor interposed. 
“Let them alone,” he said; “ they harm nobody, 
and they may get some good.” 

After the services were over they carried Miss 
Dosia out and laid her under the shade of the late- 
blossoming roses for each to pass by and look 
upon, And so the long procession moved slowly 
on, down the broad pathway and out through 
the gates, old women and fair-haired matrons, 
young girls and little children, white-haired men 
who had known her in the heyday of her beauty, 
stalwart fathers of families, young men, and 
babes carried high in the arms of their mothers, 
each looked upon the fair face, which 
seemed to breathe upon each a parting benedic- 
tion. And then she was borne down to the old 
family tomb in the ancient “ garden of God,” 
and being laid therein, the door was closed and 
sealed, for she was the last of her race. 

When it was known in Haddington that Miss 
Dosia had left her property, with the exception 
of a comfortable annuity to Bathsheba, to the 
doctor’s daughter, the satisfaction was universal, 
and the public sentiment voiced itself as usual at 
the village store. 

“She dove jest right,” declared Old Ragge in 
his shrillest treble. “ He hain’t a Belknap, an’ 
he never can be; but he’s a fust-rate man, the 
doctor is—hain’t got a mean drop o’ blood in 
him. An’ Dot’—for so was the doctor’s daugh- 
ter affectionately designated in her native town— 
“sa chip o’ th’ old block. S’pose it’s all right— 
ain’t it, squire? Can’t break th’ will, can they ? 
Though, fr that matter, there an’t nobody tew 
break it,’s I knows on.” 


sweet 


“Waal,” responded the squire, summing up 
the matter judiciously, “ Miss Belknap couldn't 
be called crazy egzactly. She was a—a” (mono- 
maniac was probably the polysyllable he was af 
ter, but he failed to catch it), “as I have observed, 
she was a—a—crazy on one p’int only, and was 
therefore capable of makin’ a will, and it will 
probably stand in law. 
ty.” 

“ An’ that artist feller ’ll be mighty glad t’ git it. 
Them fellers don’t git much money makin’ pic- 
tur’s, I guess. Pictur’s are dretful cheap things ;” 
and Old Ragge cast a disparaging glance upon 
a flaming chromo tacked upon the smoky brown 
wall. It was “Love among the Roses,” a copy 
of which was advertised to be given away with 
every pound of Oolong tea bought at the store. 
“He’s a lucky chap t’ git Dot an’ the hull Bel- 
knap pruperty throwed in.” 

“ Wonder how much ’tis ?” queried Polliwog. 

One midsummer’s day Ross and I went through 
the old house which had been so strangely be- 
queathed to me. The dust lay thick upon furni- 
ture and carpets, and, jarred by our passing foot- 
steps, dropped from the faded, worm-eaten dra- 
peries. Upon a table in one of the parlors, on a 
small easel, stood a painting of a young girl in a 
blue gown. In the lower right-hand corner we 
read, “ Ross Stuyvesant, August, 1830.” It was 
the portrait of the girl Dosia by her artist lover, 


It’s a harnsome pruper- 


” 
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ta along one side and 

F dark green on the oth- 

y er, with all the edges 

) ANA ¢/ %, #7 LALOR AMATO SENSIS ee finished with gold cord. 
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Tue ground for this 
searf is heavy white 
cross stitch linen. The 
model is thirty-eight 
inches long by twenty- 
nine wide. The side 


Border De- 
sign.—Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuts border is worked 
on écru canvas which has 
tinsel threads interwoven with 
the linen. The solid part of 
the pattern is worked in satin 
stitch with embroidery silk in 
three colors — terra - cotta, 
bronze, and myrtle green, and 
all the figures. are outlined 
with metallic threads of a tint 


old- gold _ silk. 
The end is notched, 
and the edges turned 

down and covered with 
narrow white linen tape. 
Linen Smyrna lace trims the 
edge. 


Border.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery on Cloth. 


See illustration on page 525, 









BorDER DesiGn 
Satin Stitcu Em- 


Fig. 2.—Derait or 
Scarr, Fig. 1.—Drawn 
Work anp Emproiwrry 





In working this border the 
ground, which is dark olive 





Cross Strircu Borner 















Cross Stirco Borper. 







to match the silk, A 
pretty work sachet is 
made with this band 
forming the middle of the 
cover, set between two 


small close squares where 
the threads were left a dou 
ble cross stitch is worked in 
maroon silk. The open 
band = surrounding the 





bands of plush, terra cot- Basket ror Tor.etre Borrees.—{For design and squares is also crossed with 
description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 59.] 
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Fig. 1.—-Mornina Cap : 
. : Fig. 2.—Monrnine Car, 
For description see Supplement 


For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 1.— Stve-raste on Tray Scarv.—Drawn-Work ann Euprowery.~ (See Fig. 2 ] 


Fig. 3.— Mornino Cap. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 58. 


edges are hemmed half an inch. 
One end only, the front, is deco- 
rated with embroidery, the back 
being simply hemmed and edged 
with Smyrna lace. The border 
at the front end consists of a row 
of drawn-work squares surround- 
ed by a narrow band of drawn- 
work, and below this a row of 
smaller open squares surrounded 
by embroidery. The embroidery 
around the open squares is work- 
ed in cross and Holbein stitch 
with maroon silk ; the details are 
shown in full size in Fig. 2. To 
form the open-work squares the 
warp and woof threads of the lin- 
en are drawn out in groups of six, 
with six threads left between the 
groups. At the edges of the 
squares the threads are cut with 
a sharp knife, and the edges are 
button-holed in maroon silk. 
The loose threads are then cross- 
SS) ed and recrossed with old-gold Z 

silk, which is knotted at the in- 

Fig. 1.—Summer Manrie.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] tersecting points at the centres of Fig. 2.—Summer Mantix.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 15-20. the small open squares; on the For pattern aud description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 15-20. 
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Fig. 2.—Ptam anp Priam Zeruyr Cos- 
TtumE.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-12. 
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Fig. 1.—Puain anp Piarp Zepuyr Costcome.—Front.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 


Scmmer Woot Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 











Jet Marcuerite Pocket, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Fig. 29. 





Crétrerine Costume.—Back. 
[For Front, see Front Page. ] 


Borperep Cuatit Dress.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


[For Front, see Front Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


cloth, is covered with a lay- 

er of écru canvas, over 
which the cross stitch is 
executed. The work com- 
pleted, part ofthe canvas is 
clipped and drawn away, while 
the rest remains in the shape of an 
appliqué in the square blocks. The 
embroidery is worked in filoselle silk. 
The blocks are outlined with dark bronze 
silk, and filled in with olive and red and ol- 
ive with pale blue alternately. The double 
lines in cross stitch are worked with gold-colored 
silk, with a rowin pale blue between. The stars 
are in pale pink and gold-colored silks, 


with wooden soles, for many a 
mile of travel lies before them. 
The hair is tied low at the 
back of the head; a knot of ribbon 
fashioned to resemble a gigantic black 
buttertly rests upon a straw hat in shape of 
a huge saucer inverted; it is cut out at the 
top of the crown so that a pitcher can be safe- 
ly car ried, and stands up a veritable sign of the 
wearer's calling. 
Next must be noted a sort of yoke, nicely fitting 
the neck of the sturdy burden-bearer ; this is hollowed 
out on the under side to accommodate the shoulders like 
a mould, and is painted a bright scarlet. To this bit of gay 
mechanism are suspended two buckets, also scarlet-hued—“ a 
bottle on each side,” as it were—and thus gaudily equipped the 
travelling dairy-woman steps off erect and blithe of heart. These 
“ pilgrims of a milky-way,” as they have been jocosely termed, are 
distinguished for ease and freedom of gait and remarkably erect bearing. 





DRESS OF HAMBURG MILK-WOMEN. 


SKIRT laid in small pleats and arranged with transverse 

strings clings close about the hips, but below the knee spreads 

into ample fulness, to make walking easy. This skirt may have hand- 

some lengthwise stripes, and is often adorned with a broad edge band 
of cloth or velvet. 

The jacket is of green or bluish cloth, and closely buttoned at the 

wrists ; preference is given to blue stockings of heavy texture, and shoes Borper.—Cross Stirca Emprormery on Crotn. 





ENDURING PERFUME. 
EPORT says that at Alnwick Castle, England, is a vase taken from 
an Egyptian catacomb, containing a mixture of resins that still sends 
forth an agreeable odor, although it is said to be three thousand years old, 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovauet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-te st, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Kovat Baxine Powpxr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


1784. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


1887. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
BREAKING 
IN, 











CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, mn eg to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is tmpossible to break 

steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
Tanded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations s gee thet the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OU ARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods +s 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Tul., and New York City. 


Imperial air Regenerator, 


THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard, 
We prepare the following shades : 
No. 1. Biack. No. 4. Chestnut. 
** 2. Bark Brown. * 6. Light Chestnut. 
* 3. Medium Brown. s* 6. Gold Blond. 
No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00, Send sample of hair. 
A little book gives fall particulars. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F’G CO., 
54 West 234 Street, New | York. 


















RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 
economical. Maker ladies’ shoes look new and cone 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 


. Burrox & Ortiey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 














LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and pe rmanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertixed Tary stuffs can accomplish. Address 


Mme. JUL 


AN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 
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" LUXURIOUS TRA { VELLING. 


Tur new transcontinental line across Canada, which 
has been opened so quietly that many Americans 
scarcely realize its existence, is winning admiration 
upon all sides for the excellence of its service. In its 
passenger cars, especially, the Canadian Pacific has 
quite ontdone all its predecessors, and the following 
enthusiastic description, by a correspondent of the 
Manchester (England) Examiner, does not at all exag- 
gerate the luxury in which the traveller by this new 
line may pass between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. Only one word of explanation needs to be 
added, namely, that these maguificent cars are run 
without change from Montreal to Vancouver, the Pa- 
cific terminus, and vice versa, The extract from the 
Examiner referred to is as follows: 

“The new wry on ee on the Canadian Pacific 
railway are most luxuriously fitted up. To step from 
our lovely mountains and forests into such a car as 
the ‘Canton’ makes us dream for a moment that the 
Arabian Nights are realities, and that we ourselves are 
actually living in one of the stories. The floor was 
carpeted with velvet pile which hushed the sound of 
every footstep. Mirrors framed with brass, engraved 
with the words ‘Tunm est,’ are placed between the 
different sections of the car, The seats are aphol- 
stered with peacock-blue plush, which harmonizes 
well with the red-brown of the polished wood-work. 
In truth, the car is both more substantially built and 
more beautifully finished in its details than most of 
our Victorian frame houses. The crowning luxury i 
a bath,which may be used at certain hours of the day. 

“The colored porter was as attentive in supplying 
our wants as the most obliging génie of fairyland 
could have been; and far more affable. Before we 
could form a wish it was gratified. The windows 
were judiciously opened and closed, mosquito netting 
adjnsted, footstools were conveniently placed, and, 
just when the motion of the car was lulling us into 
a pleasant slumber, soft feather pillows, in clean, cool 
linen cases, were smilingly and sympathetically of- 
fered. Then, when we presently strolled to the railed- 
in platform at the end of the car, camp-stools were 
produced from some mysterious corner, Some of the 
seats in these cars are arranged sofa-fashion, length- 
ways, along the car. Others are — in the ordi- 
nary way across the car, so that there is ample con- 
venience for every change of position.”— Manchester 
(Eng.) Examiner. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or teur (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 

SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elaewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be tndersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cente each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, OR C. B., 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 

of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00, 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Paténted), 
for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 a 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues. mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
2 =Disease= 
from 


ma . PiMPLes to SCROFULA, 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
\ relieved by a warm bath with Curiovra Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Curti- 
ovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Cuttovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
8call head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curroura, 50c.; Soar, 2Q5c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrexr Drue@ anp 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

<2 Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 4 














PLES, Blackheads, chapped and oily, skin | pre- 
vented by Cutioura Mepicarep Soar. 








CORSET. 


AUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC SEC- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 

after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory, 

For sale by Dry Goops Drarers, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HR®ALTH PRESERVING, §1.15! 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; Misses, &sc. 


ia Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. = 


ART INTERCHANGE 

For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only ONE DOLLAR. 
Includes six numbers of a 20 page illustrated paper, 
six (6) pattern embroidery supplements, full size ; also 
three (8) very Beautiful Colored Studies, viz.: 

Large Study of Landscape: Forest Trees and Pool, 
Julian Rix; Large Study of Oranges: Fruit and Blos- 
soms; Study of Carnations: Pink, Ked,White, and Yel- 
low. Or for $1.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supple ments, etc., the three studies 
described above, nnd A Very Attractive Colored Out- 
door Study, by F. K. M. Rehn—Back of the Beach. 
These studies are all 20x 14 inches, executed in the 
best manner. Subscribers’ questions answered in the 


mper. Sample copy, with illustrated catalogue and 
Rix Lanpsoare or Marine Stupy, sent for 20 cents, 
WM. WHITLOCK, P ublisher, 
2d Street, N. ¥. 


Cut this out. 37 and 39 West 2 








PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the figure 
and Jengthens the waist. Give hip measure when 
ordering. Price, per mail, $1.00. Muslin yokes with 
buttonholes, 25 cents. 

LANGTRY BUSTLE, Only perfect folding 
bustle; folds when sitting or lying down. Made in 
White and Drab. Price, per mail, 65 cents 

Shoulder Brace and Skirt Sup porter, 
Invaluable to Ladies and Misses with wen backs or 
small hips. Three sizes: Children’s, Misses’, and 
Ladies’. Price, per mail: $1.25, Kid; $1.00, Jeun. 

Stockinet Diaper. Soft, easily washed, water- 
proof, and made to fit any child. Price, per mail, The. 

Canfield Dress Shield, Only seamless or re- 
liable waterproof Shield made. Have been worn by 
more than 5,000,000 ladies. Medium size, price, per 
mail, 30 cents. 


JSANFIELD RU BBER CO.,7 Mercer ‘St, N.Y. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS. 
Household Hints and Helps ° G4 pages, 
Mother, Wife, and Danghter, | 








Send Five 2-cent Stamps, 
RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 
fluous Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions bean- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We r mend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 


IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
tified. The Form developed. 
ecom’ 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lavy’s Boox. 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 224 Street, N. Y. City. 











REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Summer 
Gowns 


of 
Light 
Y Weigh 
Yachting 


and 
Tennis 
Gowns, 


The Messrs. Reprern beg to announce that 
their branch establishment at 

BELLEVUE AVE., NEWPORT, R. L, 
is now open. 

Ladies desirous of ordering can have designs 
and patterns of cloth forwarded free by mail. 


Gentlemen’s Dep't, 1132 Broadway. 
210 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Oh! for a Mat 


that won’t get all full of mud, or all 
wet, or frozen stiff, or useless in a few 
weeks. That’s just what the Hart- 
man Steel Wire Door Mat is made for 
—to overcome all these annoyances. 
Cleans dirty shoes like a flash, is neat, 
strong, self-cleaning, pretty near ever- 
lasting and don’t cost much. You 
ought to have one rightaway. Drop 
in to your dealer’s and look at them. 
If he don’t keep them drop a postal to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; ®8 Chambers St. 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., Cu1caao, 








Just the thing for residences, stores, 
offices, hotels, cars, etc. 








-CARNRICK ‘S* 






OLUBLE F00 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics & Aged People. 
THE ONLY FOOD tat ai- 


gests as easily as human milk, 
Gnd agrees with all infants and 
children. 
HE ONLY FOOD tua 
thoroughly nourishes the child 
without NLY FC of cow's milk, 
THE ONLY FOOD that re- 
movs from aig ncy all neces- 
sity, danger anc annoyance of a 
wet Nurse, 
’ TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
onc’ or twice @ day the quantity 
of milk will be increased and 
quality at once improved, 
IF THE CHILDIS $s, oars’ 
partiallyfrom nursing to 5 
DR. STUTZER, Food soa ng os 
BRhenish Prussia, says: “CARNKICK?S 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
foods I have ever examined.” 
“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND Y Ss," 
Marion Harland. Book of 64 pages, givi Lye hy 
ons for bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 
BEED & CARNRICK, N, ¥. 


GRANVILLEB.HAINES&CO 


COOPER | & “CONARD 
bis my ma PHILADELPHIA, 


Send Free to all who write for it their “““Shoppin 
Companion”’ ong rand —_ description of their 
stock of Fine Dry Good 

SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


PURCHASING AGENCY Su 








tings, Moles, and Super- 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this payer. 





. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY & 14TH ST., N.Y. 


Great Clearing Sale of Summer Dry Goods. 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ and Men's Super Merino Vests 

and Drawers, worth T5c. each....... 50e, 
Ladies’ English Gauze and Gossamer 

Vv ests, “ Star” brand, all styles and sizes, 

FORMS £0... . 2 ccdccecsvencrsecccsesccees 75¢. 


Men’s English Gauze and Gossamer 
Vests, “Star” brand, Long and Short 
Sleeves, reduced tO........ceccccceececees $1.00 

Ladies’ and Men’s Gauze,Gossamer,and 

albriggan Vests, worth 5ic. each, 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


42-inch All-wool CamelDs-Hair Shoo- 
ah, in choice shades, worth S5c..... 49e. 


42-inch French CameDs-Hair Debelze, 


in best colors, reduced to........ die. 
40-inch Striped All-wool Albatross, : re- 

GE ai ob nr tently eka Kikszs 33e. 
Black Silk Velvet and Beaded Greng nadine, for- 

merly $7.50; marked down to........ -. $1.98 

BARGAINS IN SILKS. 

French Figured Foulards, reduced to......... 37e. 
Plain Colored India Silks, worth 98c -- 65e. 
Black and Colored Surah Silks, worth 89c..... 60e. 
Black and Colored Surah Silks, extra wide, 

worth $1.00........ ee isecene) as 
Black and Colored Satin Merveilleux, worth 

Tes RUeARDA see Kees cvesieserec usec 89c,. 
Black Surah Silks, reduced from $1.50 to. $1. 00 
Black and Colored Rhadames, worth $1.95... “v 98e. 
Our New 24-inch Black Silk ready for intro- 

duction. The best in the world, at..... 


-$2.00 
lack and Colored Moire Silks , 





Mail Orders Promptly and thoroughly filled. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and l/nderwear. 


Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and care{ul attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway and | Twentieth St., N. Y. 


THE BALDWIN | 
Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Only Gold Medal, over 
all Competitors in actual 
practic al trial, at World’s 

ytton Centennial ars 













ufacturing ¢ 979 
way. Chicago; Orr & 
ett, Hardware Dea 
and 186 Clark St 
Canal and Van Burer 
stom: Watts & Willis, 
No, 2 Faneuil Hall Mar 


ket, Basein ent. Los Ange 
lea, Cal.: ¥ Ruggles, 
236 North Main St 

If not on sa 





cinity, send for 1 
Catalogue and Pri 


BALDWIN DP°G CO., Setienton, vt 


BAR HARBOR. 


We have leased the Higgins Cottage, Main Street, 
near Hotel des Isles, a portion of which will be used 
for displaying the fine Needlework and Novelties de- 
signed and made by artists in our employ 

Onr celebrated Wild Rose Pot-pourri will be for sale 
in novel and elegant packages 

Xavier, Jouvin, et Cie.’s Gloves in full assortment, 
also Novelties in Driving Gloves will be fitted by an 
experienced Glove man, 

OWEN, MOORE, & CoO., 
BAR HARBOR, ME. PORTLAND, ME. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

By the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


co LUMBIA 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG.CO.,Boston,New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 





The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe rfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Incre: ased or Re- 


duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 

Noses made Pertec t; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 

and Restored. Send 6 cents for € irculars, Testimo- 

nials (sealed), ete. 

Mapame L ATOUR, New York’s ct 1 tin 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 


Prof. MoLran, of the College of C os aon, recom- 


mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 
ERI Tepe: ts 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 


guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up, according to size and color. 

Ss ae ask, with prep’n 
air 





ent C.0.D. 
the m’fr for cor wae da Price- L sts 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


HABIT Cured without suffering 
No pay tillcured. O.S.SARGENT, 


M.D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of = Ae and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WE 1GH T of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and pame 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 





FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
Fowsrsls “00TH ceanetls sone nD 
a 








Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 

More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 

Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'’G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


CANE 
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1. BELT HOSE SUPPORTER. Prevents 
pain in hipsand back. Patent swing piece at sides 
adjusts to ever y movement of the person. 

rice, by mail, each 35 cents. 

2. MAGIC GARTER: — Covers front of leg 
only, permits free circulation, leaves no mark. will 
not tear hose ; can be worn : ibove or below an 

Price, by mail, per pair, 10 cents. 

3. STOCKINET BIB. W: iterproof, absor- 

bent. Can be washed—mothers will appreciate them. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

4. COMBINATION HOSE SUPPORTER 
AND VENUS BELT. Worn under corset as hose 
and also bandage ea r. 

Price, by mail, each so cents. 

5. CORSET HOSE SUPPORTER with Pat- 
ent swing pie ce Price, by mail, each 25 cents. 

Sole Agents for PURITAN CLASPS. An im- 
provement on the Warren. No cutting edges or V 
shaped devices, or buttons to wear holes—only clasp 
with which fine silk or lisle thread hose can be worn. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer St., N.Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position ‘the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’f'rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


QFE: A-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
— ing Women, at North Long Branch, 


will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 








o'clock and from 
evenings) at the 
Young Women’s Curist1an AssocraTIon, 


No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 
CANCER ss A SCIENTIFIC CU RE. 


ie Rook wih comp complete in- 
ioviadion mailed FREF. 





ADDRESS 
DR. W. E. BROWN, 


NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 





You Dirty Boy! 


The best for the Complexion. 
The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


A *‘balm for the Skin.” 








States and Canada. 





ROOZEN’S BULBS 
FOR FALL 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Ete. 


The most Complete Catalogue is published by the famous growers, 
ANT. _——— & 5 natiienin erveen penne Haarlem), Ay aan pms 


PLANTING. 


All orders, large and small, are delivered at express office in New York City tor 
United States, and in Toronto for Canada. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue free, upon application to the sole agent for United 


J. TER KUILE (Successor to the late W. H. Boomkamp), 31 Broadway, N.Y. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
a to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 
for its great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- 
niral Wavy Hair, for beaatiful Switches, in all colors ; 
Gray Hair and White Hair a specialty ; Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand and made to order, to look 





as natural as life. Hair Cutting and Dressing by French 
Artist; Beautifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List, to 


ee. SIMONSON, | 34 E East 14th St., 


“WHAT TO Do” 


An elegant 64 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post- ais upon Pee of eight cents in stamps. 
Address REN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


St. Paul, Minnes Minnesota. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


— = ote, eecenity ont Oe cured, 
or nauseating drugs. ing 


A mM... a showing how fat can be oe ved (not 
merely lessened) and the canse removed,t her witht thepre- 
scription, advice,and full explanation HO TO ACT, sentin 
plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of four stamps. 1 
ayy i 7 work on corpulencveverissued.’ 


eview 
. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


N. Y. City 























YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our pate 
cover exclusively) the Oorset requires "S E PIRES = 
FITS PERFECTLY EF WORK 

Ti ime WORN, 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
everworn. See that Yatisi stamp ix on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
= Te WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 


Remember 





your Hair 
it right. 
"Twill make you look beauti- 

Sul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. C. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill. Catalogue. 


‘DRESSMAEING ©"! Our Mammoth Mlostrated 


ireular ; invaluaole to dressmakerg 
and all Ladies, Add., Roop Maeic Scaiz Co., Quincy, Liioom, 


wear 
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FACETIZ. 
A SUMMER BOARDER’S LAMENT. 


Art morn I hear the fowls responsive, 
While the milkman sings; 
The mules’ sad wail, the pigs’ shrill squeal, and 
Other dulcet things ; 
And when these truly rural beauties 
Strike mine ear, my nose, mine eye, 
"Tie then for thee, fair Babylon— 
is then for thee I sigh. 


At noon, when o’er my smoking platter 
I sit and sigh awhile, 

And try the bread, which tastes like batter, 

read with yellow ‘ fle,” 

And when the onions’ tender breathings 
Float in on the sultry air, 

I wipe my streaming eyes and sigh 
For Babylon the fair. 


But when at night the tramps are prowling 
And the night-hawks cry, 
When sadly comes the farm dog’s howling, 
And the June bugs fly, 
"Tis then I'd rise and shake the country 
And the hay seed from my hair; 
"Tis then to thee, fair Babylon, 
Thy daughter would repair. 
Lone New-Yorker. 
Se 
A FEW OF THE PRIVILEGES. 

“ Gintlemin,” exclaimed an Emerald-Islander who 
was holdinggforth to an assemblage of men on the ad- 
vantages of belonging to a society of which he was 
»resident — “‘ Gintlemin, I couldn’t begin to tell ye 
halt the privileges appertaiyin’ to a mimbership in 
this society, but I'll thry to tell yea few. First, whin 
ye are sick, itl] not bepertaters an’ tay ye’ll be gittin’, 
but foine cuts of roast bafe an’ lashin’s of the best 
whiskey. Nixt, whin ye are dead, ye’ll have such a foine 
funeral that the folks on the sidewalk ‘ll be afther 
askin’, wid their eyes stickin’ out like a lobster’s, 
*Shure who’s in the coffin?’ An’ whin ye are buried 
we'll take such exsadin’ good care of your wives and 
children that they'll all be rejoicin’ greatly because 
they’re widders an’ orphans.” 

a Sa 
YOUNG IZAAK WALTON. 

Mamma (to Walter,who has just returned from his 
first experience with a fishing-rod). ‘‘ What, back so 
soon 2?” 

Watrrr. “ Yes,’m; I thoughtI’'dcome home. The 
worms were so nervous I couldn't get ’em on the 
hooks.” 


HERALDIC. 


Wire. “ Perhaps Miss Guiles is a little disagreeable ; 
but think of her family! Why, she quarters her arms 
on—” 

Hussanp. “Pshaw! She quarters herself on us 
every summer—and I’m getting tired of it.” 

BS ot 


HOW THE FRUIT STAINS WERE REMOVED.} 


Mas. Brown. “ You told me that if I left my table- 
cloth out all night the fruit stains would disappear. 
Weil, I put it ont last night.” 

ns. Jones. “ Of course the stains were gone in the 
morning ?” 

Mrs. Brown. “ Yes; so was the table-cloth.” 


a eee 
A LIVELY COMMOTION. 

“Oh, Uncle James!” exclaimed an ecstatic young 
Boston woman, as she held her skirts in one hand anc 
pointed at the hen-house with the other, “and is that | 
where you keep all the dear little chickens and hens ?” 

“* Yea,” assented her agricultural relative, “‘an’ the 
dear little roosters too. It's called the hennery, Pe- 
nelope.” 

“Phe hennery! Isn't thatlovely? And now, uncle, 
you must show me the piggery, and the cowery, and the 
norsery, and duck and goosery, and everything.” 

And then the hens began to cackle, and the pigs 
began to grunt, and the cows began to moo, and the 
horses began to—to kick, and the ducks began to 
quack, and the geese began to hiss—which was a prop- 
er thing for the geese to do—and the high-stepping 
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FAKMER- SKINFLINT HAS 
THE BLUES. HEAVY MORT- 
GAGE AND EMPTY DEMI- 
JOHN. 


TEN YEARS. 








YES, HERE HE COMES. “OH, HE LOOKS 
RICH! DOESN'T HE, DAD?” 


HAD LEARNED ANOTHER WAY. 


One winter evening, not many years ago, atgDoyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, three young lawyers were seated 
at a table in the Law Library Room playing cards. 
One of them had recently been admitted to practise 
law, and during the evening he frequently used the 
expression, “It is me.” ‘The incorrectness of the 
phrase grated upon the ears of the other two lawyers, 
and at last one said, “‘ Joseph, don't you know you are 
frequently saying, ‘ It is me,’ when you are well aware 
that you should say, ‘It is I'?” 

» He replied, ““Jacob, 1 know I should say, ‘It is 


roosters tiptoed up and down, and altogether there | I,’ but I say it incorrectly from habit.” 


was a lively commotion. 











Jacob said, “I think I can aid you in saying it cor- 











HE HAD READ THE PAPERS. 
FARMER WAYBACK. “I WANT TO SEE YER Boss.” 


OFFICE-BOY,. “ HAVE You a CARD, siR?” 


FARMER WAYBACK. “Now You GO ‘LONG, YE PERT LITTLE UPSTART, AN’ TELL YER 
Boss | WANTER SEE HIM. YE CAN'T COME ,NO THREE-CARD-MONTE GAMES ON ME; I'VE 


READ THE PAPERS, AN’ I'M POSTED.” 


MRs. SKINFLINT UNHAPPY TOO. 
HASN'T HAD A NEW BONNET IN 


“THERE, HE'S OPENED THE FRONT GATE, 
My! Now I SHALL HAVE A NEW HAT, SURE,” 





JULY HOPES. 


YOUNG SKINFLINT ALSO IN 
THE DUMPS. CAN'T GET A 
CENT TO GO TO THE CiR- 
cus. 











rectly if you will only commit to memory the rhyme, | 
” 


*It is I, said the spider to the fly.’ 

“ Weil, that would aid me, I admit,” said Joseph, “if 
I had not committed another rhyme when a boy.” 

Inquired Jacob, ** Well, what is that 2” 

Joseph said, “* It is me, said the spider to the flea.’” 

: a 
FAIRLY APPRECIATED. 

Sr. Louis Husnanp (after seeing Hamlet), ‘‘ The man 
who wrote that play isa genius.” 

Wire. “You mean Shakespeare 2?” 

Hussanp. “ Yes; and if he ever writes another, and 





it’s played in this city, there won’t be standin’-room 
after the first act,” 


be 


/ wenig| 


i 





1 yy sd 
oy 





(Sudden gleam of hope.) “HELLO! I say! 
HERE, MIRANDY! HERE, YOU TOM! BRACE UP! 
"WAY OFF I SEE A STRANGER. BET HE'S 
LOOKING FOR SUMMER BOARD,” 





(Chorus.) “PsHAW! ONLY A BOOK PEDDLER, THAT'S 
JUST TOO MEAN FOR ANYTHING.” 


GLAD IT WASN'T HIS. 
“You're troubled with bad temper, sir; 
It keeps you fuming all the time.” 
“I'm conscious of the fact, my dear, 
And glad to say it isn’t mine.” 
pieanniipelppenmaiann 
Mrs. Goldleaf, newly graduated from a very humbie 


| sphere of life, is fond of using a French word now and 


then, and this she always does with striking effect. 
As, for instance, when, speaking of some duty her 
maid-servant had left undone, she remarked, ina light 
and airy manner, “ Pauline is a good servant—a very 
good servant—but I must confess she is apt to be 
négligé.” 








ROUND-SHOULDERED. 
“ Yo’ ELUKZANDER JOHN! COME RIGHT IN YER OUTEN DE HOT sUN! YO’ WANT TER 
GIT ALL WARPED UP AN’ BE ROUN’-SHOUL’ERED LIKE YER GRAN’FADDER? WAAL, YO’ WILL, 
DEN, IF YO DON’ SKUTCH YO'SE’F IN YER MIGHTY SUDDENT.” 





